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TEEN-AGERS “GOING STEADY”: 
WHOSE PROBLEM? 






| Charles Connors, C.S.Sp. 
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THE ‘FAIR SHARE’** PLAN RETURNS 
FOR SECOND CAMPAIGNS 
IN EARLY FALL, 1957 





Objective Obtained 

Fort Covington, New York St. Mary’s Church $ 60,000 $ 66,920** 
Lake Placid, New York St. Agnes Church $ 75,000 $127,600** 
Massena, New York St. Joseph’s Church $ 50,000 $107,651** 
Morrisonville, New York St. Alexander’sChurch $ 65,000 $163,970** 
Norwood, New York St. Andrew’s Church $ 75,000 $100,465** 
Ticonderoga, New York St. Mary’s Church $100,000 $128,500** 
Watertown, New York St. Anthony’s Church $ 75,000 $152,600** 
Dannemora, New York St. Joseph’s Church In Process nies 
Richland, Washington Church of Christ the 

King $300,000 $340,000** 


**Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


Chicago, Illinois Holy Angels’ Church 
(Negro Parish) 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Telephone: Victor 2-6292 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





$ 75,000 $155,000 
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COMING YOUR WAY 


@ You won't recognize CATHOLIC VIEW, the Weekly Bulletin of Your Parish, when 
you see it in the new style it’s to assume on the First Sunday of Advent. 





@ Of course, you won't have to wait that long to see it. Preview copies of the new 
CV will be sent to you very soon. 


And You'll Be Enthusiastic About It— 


You'll find it has... 
* New Stature, New Attractiveness 
* New Readability 
* Better Paper, Finer Reproduction 


* And a still better over-all format for teach- 
ing your people while holding their attention. 


Whatever bulletin you're using now—or just in case you still aren't using a bulletin at all— 


you'll want CATHOLIC VIEW starting December 1, the First Sunday of Advent 





For complete information, faster... send a card to 


THE J. S. PALUCH CO., INC. 


Worlds Largest Catholic Congregational! Participation Publishers 
1800 Winnemac Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 








Tue Homitetic aNp PastoraL Review (Monthly), LVIII, No. 3 (December, 1957). Copyright 1957 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easten, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. 8. 
$6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 




















Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 
Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 























50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 

Light weight, good quality, 

wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 


dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or aera or 
. mi-Jesuit 
Sale a al $25.00 Style Cassock .. $32.50 


Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(cither material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 













































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
40 in. 154 in 32.4 in. 
42 in. 16 in 32 in. 
44 in. 16/4 in. 321 in. 
46 in. 1714 in. 3214 in. 
38 in. 15 in. 33) in. 
40 in. 15 in. 33 in. 
42 in. 16 in. 33. in. 
44 in. 16\4 in 33 in. 
46 in. 17 ia 3312 in. No. 4B Roman Styl 
: : yle No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
= = iets i 7 sai in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
— : in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Alter Boys (OMPLETE OUTRITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 _» $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. aw 8.50 SS 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 &3 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. 5&3 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 £2 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32° 10.75 5S 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 Be 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54in. 67 11.50 28 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 ¥&2 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 2g 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. 
18 to 24 inch. Each 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. . $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.2 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





Fine wearing 
Length 
$4.50 
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Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers) . Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
eer 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
Gothic Come . oo... sccess 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
ee 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Jp Mute o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
PON TOO 5.6 tess oc 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope .......: 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..- .- - $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ....----- 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics. . . - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil -....-- 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..-.- - 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Came ....:+<«: 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 






D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 















CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 








































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do. 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves, 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without | 


train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 












WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen { ——— 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 


ered medium weight linen, Cross 


(1) 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors 


low. Please state color desired. 


ae Sere SEBO cc vccccccsvces pete eeeees $21.00 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to march, Alb 
ered medium weight linen, Cross ‘"''******* tT TTT ttt ttt . 

design, per yard......... .-$5.30 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 


ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes... ... $14.00 
Oe OF WEN os os scones $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium img sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
RR ROR ees, ak ee $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


yard $3.25 


Light weight linen top 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 


linen, without lace or hemstitching, pe ah pa He 
per yard ee ~ ceocececcccceoe is ° Corporal CS e 1.20 1.35 . 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and pysificator .... .85 i = 
front. One inch hem on back. = pares 130 1.50 1 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 >. 1 
linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 45 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitch 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 


Sane : : ~  (M) 36 inches wide 

linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
iro wield ar aluvadans. nicn! apm em $19.25 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 


No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1 


No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
eer $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
Saha ia iste a a aoa clate: Medarataee tae $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
Pr ete > $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
Baie Neuse c tte baiatags ka apace ak ara $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$ 
Surplice to match.......... 


i ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Pri 
Albs and Surplices. 


| 





i, BB, 


Teleph 


No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 


Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 


. non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


$25.50 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


59 
* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
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HOUSE OF GOD, MOOSEHEART, ILLINOIS, John D. Jarvi 
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PAINTING - DECORATING + LIGHTING - STAINED GLASS + METAL + STATUES + MARBLE + STATIONS + MOSAIC 
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CComMuNICcATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





On “Educational Benefits . . .” 


EDITOR: 

You may have started a snowball 
down the hill.* I hope and pray you 
have. I refer to the article in your 
October issue, “Educational Benefits 
without Enforced Conformity” by 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J., which proposes to 
solve the present unfair school situation 
by which Catholic (and Lutheran, and 
Mennonite, and Seventh Day Advent- 
ist, and Christian Reformed Church) 
parents, following their consciences and 
exercising their God-given right to edu- 
cate their children in other than public 
schools, are burdened by a double tax: 
for the public schools (which in con- 
science they prefer not to use) and for 
their own parochial schools (which they 
feel a conscientious obligation to sup- 
port). 

The plan is simplicity itself: “Cer- 
tificates of money value (or perhaps a 
tax-credit) to parents for their chil- 
dren’s education in the school of their 
choice.” Obviously the “school of 
their choice’ must meet recognized 
standards, as indeed do our parochial 
schools. 

The plan is practical because it is 
essentially the same as that which im- 
plemented the “G.I Bill of Rights.” 

The plan does not raise constitu- 

* Perhaps we did. U.S. News and World 
Report, to single out an instance, devoted 
three full pages to excerpts from Father 
Blum’s article in its Oct. 25th issue. But 
POAU, as was to be expected, issued a press 
release which registered that group’s official 
disturbance. In all charity, however, we do 
recommend this latter piece to college fresh- 


men as an exercise in spotting Minor Logic 
aberrations. 


tional questions. This, my dear Edi- 
tor, is where I hope and pray you have 
started the snowball. Our pastors and 
people have performed (and are daily 
performing) a modern miracle, sus- 
taining (only God knows how) a mag- 
nificent parochial system; historians 
of competence tell me they know of 
no such like accomplishment in the 
1900 years of the Church’s existence. 
Yet in spite of the indomitable courage 
and vision of dedicated pastors and 
the incredible generosity of their de- 
voted flocks, a very large percentage 
of Catholic children cannot attend 
parochial schools. Yearly this prob- 
lem is becoming more acute. 

In discussing this problem I meet this 
objection: “The State Constitution 
forbids the appropriation of tax money 
to a religious institution, either directly 
or indirectly.” The attractive feature 
of Father Blum’s “certificate” (or tax- 
credit) plan is that it does not go 
counter to any constitutional provision, 
because it gives aid not to a religious 
institution but to the child (who 
happens to be a Catholic, or Lutheran, 
etc.); his plan does not give aid to an 
institution, either directly or indirectly. 
At once the retort is made: “In giving 
the aid to the child you are giving it 
to the religious institution indirectly. 
You must admit that in thus aiding the 
Catholic child you are benefiting the 
Catholie (or Lutheran) school and that 
is indirect aid.” 

My answer is: “By no means. The 
Catholic (or Lutheran) school is not 
receiving aid, directly or indirectly, 
although it may be benefiting inci- 





THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


dentally.” The retort comes: “Inci- 
dentally is the same as indirectly.” I 
answer: “Incidentally is not the same 
as indirectly; in the list of synonyms 
for incidental, indirect is not men- 
tioned; in the list of synonyms for 
indirect, incidental is not mentioned.” 
Take an example. A certain grocer 
has for a majority (or even all) of his 
customers policemen, firemen, post 
office and other government employees. 
Obviously the grocer is benefiting by 
such trade. Would you say that the 
Government has appropriated tax- 
money to him indirectly, just because 
he is ineidentally benefiting from 
supplying the needs of the government 
employees in his neighborhood?” 
JoHn F. Hurzey, 8.J. 


Loyola Seminary 
Shrub Oak, New York 


Questions for Fr. Blum 


EpITor: 


I should like respectfully to pass 
comment on Father Blum’s “Educa- 
tional Benefits without Enforced Con- 
formity.” Splendid, too, was the de- 
bate between Fathers Keller and Toner 
on Right-to-Work legislation. In a 
single sentence let me congratulate you 
on the October issue which treated so 
thoroughly two of the most pressing 
issues of the day on which every 
Catholic priest and layman alike 
should be informed on the score of 
moral evaluation as well as evaluation 
according to positive law. I should 
like to raise a few queries on Father 
Blum’s article. 

Father Blum’s logical and, we think, 
constitutionally correct thesis has con- 
vineed us that if State aid to Catholic 

























LAkeview 5-4364 


SY for your Church to Enjoy a Deagan Carillon! 


so EASY to listen to. . . because 
Deagan carillonic bells are TRULY 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—in per- 
fect tune always* and guaranteed to 
play your favorite hymns in correct, 
pleasing harmony. 

*Thanks to exclusive, patented Quinta- 
monic tuning. 


so EASY to Buy. . 


Deagan to supply the correct carillon 
for your church’s need and budget, 


. depend on 


whether it be a memorial gift or an in- 
vestment to expand your ministry. 
Choose from the world’s No. 1 line of 
reasonably priced tower bell systems. 


Send for free demonstration recording of 
the New World Carillon and detailed 
information on eur complete price range. 
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And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God 
and saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 


on earth peace among men of good will,’ 





Central Panel of ‘‘The ee | the late 15th Century Flemish artist David. Courtesy 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


We offer our wishes for a blessed Christmas to all 
men of good will. And may the new year bring the 
fulfillment of your intentions. 








LAwson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL eree. ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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education comes it should be in the 
form he suggests. We are not yet 
fully convinced, however, that it should 
come at all. 

Certainly if it comes it should come 
as a matter of right, not subsidy. And 
it should come free from control which 
is a constant threat when the govern- 
ment spends money. Father Blum has 
correctly pointed out that the certifi- 
cate plan makes direct control as re- 
mote a possibility as can exist in such 
a situation. 

These things still worry us: 

1) Would the expense justify our 
seeking public aid? One can get 
nothing from the government without 
paying for it—not even the return of 
one’s own tax money. We think an 
investigation of the cost of the GI Bill 
of Rights would be startling. And re- 
member, this was operated within an 


already existing administrative body. 
Catholics should realize that if a cer- 
tificate plan of State aid is set up, they 
will be paying money out of one pocket 
for the privilege of having some put 
into the other pocket. And they will 
not even have the satisfaction that goes 
with sacrifice. 

2) Would the plan create a spirit of 
dependence upon the government that 
is quite as dangerous as the less subtle 
threat of government control? Cath- 
olic pioneers built the present school 
system under circumstances of duress, 
penury, and often actual danger. At 
least part of the success of the Catholic 
schools has come from a conscious and 
proud desire to be different. If that 
desire is lessened by what seems to be 
“easy money” (although there really 
is no such thing), shall we seek a vol- 
untary conformity with the educational 
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system that has been built rather awk- 
wardly and commonly on the lowest 
denominator. 

3) Will Catholics appreciate the dif- 
ference between receiving what is theirs 
in justice and in receiving subsidization? 
The argument is somewhat specious 
that Catholics save the state or the 
taxpayer so much. Actually, what is 
spent on our private school system is 
at least partially a saving for our- 
selves, since, were we to forego it, we 
should have to pay more in taxes to 
expand the public school system. We 
have conveniently talked about “the 
taxpayer” and “the State” as if they 
were divorced from ourselves. 

4) Would any plan of government aid 
remove the Catholics’ “double taxa- 
tion”? An aid-to-education program 
will cost us through taxation, while we 
shall still face the numerous expenses 
connected with a still private school 
system. Indeed, if grants are based 
upon public school outlay, we may end 
up with a decided short end of the 
stick. 

In none of this have we meant to be 
tendentious or to question the emi- 
nent reasoning of Father Blum. We 
hope he may have the answers to some 
of these questions. Indeed, the an- 
swers may be obvious. 

But in our anxiety to see the Cath- 
olic school system untouched by the 
fervor for public support, in a sincere 
desire to keep the Catholic pioneer 
spirit which built in the face of diffi- 
culties at least as great as present ones, 
we think the questions must be asked. 

We refuse to admit that there is only 
one way to go—or that we must race 
the public schools on their own terms, 
either educationally or economically. 


FRANK”. Morriss 


Denver, Colorado 


Father Blum’s Reply 


Epitor: 

I wish to thank Mr. Morriss for his 
kind comments and I shall attempt to 
answer the very important questions 
that he raises regarding the accepta- 
bility of the certificate or tax credit 
plan. I shall do what I can to answer 
the questions within the limits of the 
space available. 

1) Mr. Morriss asks “would the ex- 
pense [of a certificate or tax credit 
plan] justify our seeking public aid?” 
It must be said, first of all, that any 
plan to subsidize the education of non- 
public school children must be politi- 
cally feasible—even supposing that a 
favorable public opinion has been culti- 
vated. It is highly improbable that in 
a nation whose parochial school children 
have for a century been considered 
second-class citizens absolute equality 
can presently be achieved. The best 
that can be hoped for even after exten- 
sive efforts to create a favorable public 
opinion, it seems to me, is a partial ful- 
filment of our children’s rights. 

The operational costs of our public 
elementary and secondary schools aver- 
age approximately $300 per child. This 
does not include capital outlay. The 
cost of providing educational facilities 
for children on the primary and second- 
ary levels varies considerably from sec- 
tion to section, but we may adopt $1,200 
per pupil as an average figure. 

I think that it can be shown that a 
certificate plan providing a subsidy of 
$150 for each child attending an inde- 
pendent school would not only not cost 
the taxpayer more than our present sys- 
tem of subsidizing only the public school 
child, but it would actually involve a 
considerable saving for the taxpayer. 
This can be shown by projecting our 
school-age population to 1965. 
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A Legislative Reference Service re- 
port by Charles A. Quattlebaum, spe- 
cialist in education, states that from 
1955 to 1965 “it is expected that the 
school-age population (age 5 to 17) will 
increase from about 37 million to over 
48 million. . .” This represents an in- 
crease of over 11,000,000 in the number 
of elementary and secondary school 
pupils. 

It is reasonable to assume that if 
present trends continue the several 
states will have to build educational 
facilities for about 90 percent of the 
total increase of more than 11,000,000 
pupils by 1965. This means that the 
several states will have to construct 
facilities for approximately 10,000,000 
pupils at $1,200 per student. The cost 
to the taxpayer would be $12,000,000,- 
000. But if, on the other hand, one- 
fourth of the total increase, or 2,750,000, 
of these children went to independent 
schools under the certificate plan, the 
taxpayer would have to build facilities 
for only 8,250,000 children at a cost of 
$9,900,000,000. This would amount to 
a tax-saving of $2,100,000,000 in con- 
struction costs alone. 

What would be the saving to the tax- 
payer in current operational expenses 
under the certificate plan if 25 percent 
of all school-age children elected to at- 
tend independent schools? Using Mr. 
Quattlebaum’s figures, there will be, 
under present educational policy, ap- 
proximately 43,200,000 pupils in the 
nation’s public schools by 1965. Opera- 
tional expenses, at today’s cost of $300 
per child, will be $12,960,000,000 an- 
nually. But if 25 percent of school-age 
children were to attend independent 
schools under the certificate plan, the 
several states would, by 1965, subsidize 
the education of 36,000,000 children at- 
tending public schools and 12,000,000 
attending private schools. 
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The cost of educating the children 
who elect (under their parents) to at- 
tend public schools would then be $10,- 
800,000,000 annually. This would 
amount to a saving in public school 
educational costs of $2,160,000,000 each 
year. The certificate grants to the 
children who elect to attend nonpublic 
schools, on the basis of $150 per child, 
would amount to $1,800,000,000 a year. 
If we subtract this cost of the certificate 
plan from the saving in public school 
operational costs, we find that the tax- 
payer will still enjoy a yearly saving of 
no less than $360,000,000. In a word, 
the adoption of the certificate plan for 
children attending independent schools 
would, it seems apparent, result in very 
substantial savings for the taxpayer in 
both capital expenditures and opera- 
tional expenses. 

2) Mr. Morriss fears that educational 
benefits for children who attend inde- 
pendent schools may “create a spirit. of 
dependence upon government” and that 
such benefits might lead to “government 
control.” The purpose of our parochial 
schools is to teach the Whole Truth, 
orienting particular truths to the Ulti- 
mate Ground of Truth which is God. 
The certificate plan, it would seem, 
must be adjudged good or bad on the 
basis of its capacity to achieve such an 
education, not for 50 percent of our 
children, but for the vast majority of 
them. Further, if religious education is 
a good thing, then it should be made 
available to all American children whose 
parents desire it. 

The point I wish to make is this: the 
raison d’etre of our parochial schools is 
to teach our children the Whole Truth; 
their purpose is definitely not to make it 
possible for us to maintain “a spirit of 
independence,” or to fulfill “a conscious 
and proud desire to be different,” or 
even to enable us to have “the satisfac- 
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tion that goes with sacrifice.” These 
things are not of themselves necessarily 
good; their goodness in this context de- 
pends on whether or not they promote 
the education of children in the Total 
Truth. They should not be made ends 
in themselves. 

The certificate or tax credit plan cer- 
tainly reduces the possibility of govern- 
ment control to the minimum. The 
certificate subsidy is analogous to 
government subsidies given to the needy 
aged, many thousands of whom spend 
the money in denominational homes for 
the aged. These homes are not con- 
trolled by the government. Nor did the 
government control the nation’s 700 
denominational colleges and universities 
attended by hundreds of thousands of 
veterans under the G.I. Bill of 1952. 


Nor do I think that we need fear 
government control through the tax 
credit. The Federal Government gives 
a tax deduction for each child of a 
family—without making efforts to con- 
trol either the child or his family. 

It seems to me that one of the strong- 
est arguments in favor of the certificate 
or tax credit plan is that it provides 
educational benefits without enforced 
conformity. It makes possible freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion in the 
pursuit of truth for all American chil- 
dren, and not only for children whose 
parents have a full pocketbook or an 
overflowing spirit of sacrifice. This 
latter is, of course, “freedom” at a price. 
But this is not freedom. Moreover, the 
plan makes possible diversity in educa- 
tion—a diversity that is essential for the 
preservation of that individuality that 
undergirds our American democracy. 
When we seek to secure and preserve 
this freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion for as many American children 
as possible, we are certainly not seek- 
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ing “a voluntary conformity” with the 
state’s educational system. 

I do not think that what we need fear 
is a voluntary conformity, but rather an 
involuntary conformity that might well, 
under present state educational policy, 
be forced upon us by economic factors 
beyond our control. What will happen 
to our parochial school system—con- 
structed as it is on the voluntary con- 
tributions of the Sunday collection plate 
—if and when our economy suffers a 
sharp recession? The parishioner with 
income sharply reduced—if indeed he 
continues to be employed—will be com- 
pelled to continue monthly payments 
on his home, his ear, his television set; 
he will be compelled to continue paying 
premiums on various insurance policies; 
he will, of course, have to support his 
family first of all. Will he be forced 
to reduce his Sunday contribution for 
the support of the Church and a paro- 
chial school system now employing an 
ever increasing number of salaried lay 
teachers? I do not know the answers 
to these questions. But I do think that 
when evaluating the merits of the cer- 
tificate or tax credit plan it is unwise to 
prescind from the possibility, if not the 
probability, of economic recession and 
the probable consequences for parochial 
education. 

3) I, too, believe that the argument 
that Catholics “save the taxpayer” a 
lot of money by paying for the educa- 
tion of their children in nonpublic 
schools is “somewhat specious.” But 
perhaps I find it so for a different rea- 
son than the one given by Mr. Morriss. 
I do not think that parents who pay for 
the glass of milk that the state denies 
their daughter because they exercise 
their constitutional right in the choice 
of school “save the taxpayer” the price 
of the milk. When a citizen is denied a 
benefit to which he has a right under 
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the Constitution, he can hardly be said 
to “save the taxpayer” the cost of the 
benefit. Neither can it be said that par- 
ents whose children are denied educa- 
tional benefits because of their exercise 
of a constitutional right in the choice 
of school are saving the taxpayer 
money. The end result of the discrimi- 
nation may constitute a saving for the 
taxpayer, but it is certainly not a “sav- 
ing” intended by those discriminated 
against. 

Whether the taxpayer who refuses a 
benefit proffered by the state and pur- 
chases it out of his own pocket actually 
saves himself money, this is a different 
question. It is a question that has not 
yet been presented to the parents of 
nonpublic school children. 

Government subsidization of the edu- 
cation of children who attend public 
schools exclusively has given such 
schools a virtual monopoly in primary 
and secondary education. Children are 


being economically coerced to attend 


state schools. This is being done at 
great expense to the taxpayer. As in- 
dicated above, the taxpayer would un- 
doubtedly enjoy a substantial relief if 
the state were to subsidize the educa- 
tion of all children attending independ- 
ent schools to the extent of $150 a year. 

Thus while we claim that our “sacri- 
ficial” support of independent schools 
saves the taxpayer millions of dollars, 
this sole alternative to completely tax- 
supported education may, by reason of 
economic compulsion, be forcing upon 
American society a state-monopolized 
educational system at continually 
mounting cost to the taxpayer. The end 
result of our dichotomized system of 
educational support may, consequently, 
not constitute a saving to the taxpayer, 
but, on the contrary, an ever increas- 
ing burden. 


4) The fourth question raised by Mr. 
Morriss is, I think, adequately answered 
in the paragraphs above. 

In his concluding sentence Mr. 
Morriss writes: “We refuse to admit 

. that we must race the public 
schools on their own terms, either edu- 
cationally or economically.” Referring 
this statement to the content of my ar- 
ticle, I do not know what it means. The 
article proposed “educational benefits 
without enforced conformity” to the 
philosophical and theological orienta- 
tion of the state’s schools. State cer- 
tificates to nonpublic school children, it 
was emphasized, would ensure freedom 
of mind and spirit, freedom of choice in 
education, free enterprise in education, 
freedom of nonconformity to the ortho- 
doxy of an established school system. I 
do not see how such a proposal can be 
interpreted (if this is Mr. Morriss’ 
meaning) as proposing that “we must 
race the public schools on their own 
terms. . .” It seems quite the contrary 
to me. 

I should like to conclude this reply 
to the questions that Mr. Morriss raised 
by quoting from a book review written 
by Mr. Morriss in the October issue of 
this Review. Referring to Father Ong’s 
book, Frontiers in American Catholi- 
cism, he writes (p. 104): “We are in 
hearty agreement with the thesis that 
we have need for more appreciation of 
the truly American milieu in which the 
Faith exists.” I should like to suggest 
that, with reference to the problem here 
under discussion, the “American milieu” 
is constituted in part by a deep sense of 
the significance and importance of the 
Bill of Rights in the American context. 

Virait C. Buu, S.J. 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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CCS would like to forget, at least for the moment, 
the worries and concern for funds to assist in the 
continuing growth of Holy Mother Church. Instead, 
as we approach this holy and happy season of 
Christmas, we should like to extend our best wishes 
the length and breadth of the nation to our past 
clients, and our many friends and our many future 
friends fora... 


Blessed Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Y ear 
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Feast. of the Circumcision 
“|. . He who has committed no sin today 
permitted His guiltless hands to be shackled 
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time, place and circumstance. 
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The Dominican and 
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etc. 
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Teen-Agers “Going Steady”: 
Whose Problem? 


| Sere in the use of all 
authority by human beings, including 
those in the Church, is the possibility 
of misuse. Not that authority itself is 
the cause of its misuse; rather, the 
weakness— whether in intellect or will 
—of human nature leaves the way open 
for those invested with power to err in 
its exercise just as they may err in any 
other activity. 

Because this weakness affects the in- 
tellect, the unwarranted exercise of 
power may be truly the result of error 
rather than of malice. Not every act 
of injustice is a willful violation of an- 
other’s right. It may be the conse- 
misjudgment or even of 
thoughtlessness. Hence the adage, 
“Power corrupts,” might be qualified to: 
“All power exercised on earth neces- 
sarily resides in beings who are subject 
to fallibility and inadvertence, as well 
as corruption.” 

Depending upon the nature of the 
society, various means are available to 
curb the excesses of authority. Thus 
in a democracy, at least theoretically, 
an election may serve this purpose. 
Recourse to higher superiors is one of 
the most usual means of righting 
wrongs. But not all such excesses are 


quence of 


, 


By CHARLES CONNORS, C.S.Sp. 


immediately detected, nor, even if de- 
tected, easily corrected without detri- 
ment to the authority itself. This may 





Father Connors is Professor of Moral 
Theology, St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk, 
Conn., and since 1951 Prefect of Studies 
for the United States Province of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers. He is author of the 
retreat book for youth, Listen to This! 

The topic of the present article is one 
of widespread discussion in these days, 
and Father Connors submits his views in 
full knowledge that there are many who 
disagree with him. 





be especially the case in the misuse of 
power in the Church. Because of its 
unique nature, being governed by divine 
as well as by human authority, and by 
reason of its rightful support of all law- 
ful authority, it necessarily instills in 
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its members a laudable respect not only 
for the commands but also for the per- 
son of every superior. Consequently 
the loyal Catholic has no difficulty in 
accepting the principle that in doubtful 
cases a superior is to be obeyed. This 
loyalty goes even further; to the point, 
namely, of rarely questioning the acts 
of a superior unless they are patently 
unjust. 

For this reason, as well as because 
of the above-mentioned difficulties in 
detection and correction, those who 
wield power in the Church are often not 
subject to the normal checks on its mis- 
use. In lieu of these, and particularly 
because of his immediate influence on 
consciences, he who lays down regula- 
tions as an agent of God and the Church 
must constantly subject his use of au- 
thority to his own most careful and 
conscientious scrutiny Jest he unwit- 
tingly go beyond the limits of his 
powers. 


HONEST ERRORS 


There are times when authority ex- 
ceeds its limitations from the best of 
motives. For example, a confessor may 
impose as an obligation what he has a 
right only to recommend. A pastor may 
require children attending the parochial 
school to assist at daily Mass, a demand 
which not even the Ordinary can make, 
though he may prescribe a holy day 
per modum actus.' A diocesan law for- 
bidding Catholics to marry in Lent and 
Advent is contrary to the general law 
of the Church allowing marriage at any 
time of the year,? and is therefore in- 
valid. The same can be said, and for 
the same reason, of particular laws for- 
bidding marriage on Sundays. 

The Commission for the Interpreta- 
tion of the Code reached a similar con- 


*Canon 1108. 
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clusion concerning the mandate of an 
Ordinary forbidding the sacrament of 
confirmation to children under ten years 
of age. The Commission, in response 
to a question, asserted that such a man- 
date cannot be maintained since Canon 
788 prescribes that confirmation be 
given about the age of seven.* 

A similar question might be raised 
as to whether ecclesiastical prohibi- 
tions against teen-agers “going steady” 
is an excessive use of authority. Who 
has the right to issue such a prohibi- 
tion? Certainly if such a practice in- 
volves a sinful relationship or is a proxi- 
mate occasion of grave sin, the law of 
God itself forbids it. In which case 
confessors, pastors, parents—all have 
an obligation to proclaim its unlawful- 
ness. 

But let us assume that some boy and 
girl in their teens, avoiding all grave 
sin in their relationship, enter an ex- 
clusive social association (to try to 
define “going steady”). Can they be 
told that they are gravely obliged in 
conscience to break off this association? 
Here we are considering the question 
against the background of the Ameri- 
can scene in the year 1957. No doubt 
all of us, for various reasons on which 
we need not here dwell, would, as a gen- 
eral practice, recommend that they 
share their company with others. But 
we are here considering only the ques- 
tion of obligation. 


SANCTIONS AND STEADY-DATING 


The confessor, in the normal course 
of carrying out his office, usually learns 
of such an association only when it has 
involved sin. But at times he does 
learn of it by chance, no mutual sin 
having been committed by the parties. 
Can he, simply because the penitent is 
a teen-ager and “goes out” with only 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLIV, p. 496. 
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one other person of the opposite sex, 
proclaim a grave obligation to termi- 
nate the relationship and refuse absolu- 
tion if his decision is not accepted? 
The answer is: “No.” The confessor 
has no right to establish obligations 
(except in specifying the penance to be 
performed) but only to judge of their 
existence and to make them known to 
the penitent. There is no law of God 
or of the Church determining the age 
at which such a relationship may be 
begun. 

Some might argue that the confessor 
has a right to assert the existence of an 
obligation in this case because every 
such association is, or soon will be, a 
certain and proximate occasion of grave 
sin. This is not only a gratuitous as- 
sumption; it is contrary to fact and re- 
veals a rather morbid estimate of 
human nature. Surely not every mar- 
riage, the parties to which were “high 
school sweethearts,” must be presumed 
to have been the result of a sinful court- 
ship. Must we conclude that any two 
of our 18-year olds who go with one 
another regularly will, by that very 
fact, inevitably commit serious sin to- 
gether? 

What of a pastor laying down a law 
that none of his parishioners under 20 
vears of age may “go steady?” Pastors 
have no law-making power. While they 
can and should proclaim the need of 
maintaining virtue in all association of 
the sexes and warn of the disaster that 
inevitably follows abandonment of the 
Catholic ideal of marriage and prepara- 
tion for it, they cannot decree that those 
in their teens must not confine their 
companionship to one boy or girl. 

Perhaps the most frequent occasion 
for this question to arise—and thereby 
to become a problem not only for the 
students and faculty but also for par- 
ents and confessors—is the making of a 
regulation that no one attending the 


WHOSE PROBLEM? 


parish high school may “go steady” un- 
der penalty of expulsion for violation. 
Those in charge of a high school may 
make regulations necessary for the dis- 
cipline of the school. These would af- 
fect not only the conduct of the stu- 
dents on the school property but also 
during class hours off the property. 
Thus the prohibition of all association 
between boys and girls at the school it- 
self may be routine in some circum- 
stances. The exclusion of a student, 
guilty of some immorality in the school 
or of a public offense having no connec- 
tion with his attendance at the school, 
may be required for the welfare of the 
other students. 

But to make it a rule that even apart 
from the school premises and school 
hours no student may maintain an ex- 
clusive social association with a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex is an invasion 
by the school authorities of an area be- 
yond their domain. Those in charge 
may regulate all affairs in or connected 
with the school, but they have no right 
to regulate the whole lives of their stu- 
dents. Consequently the threat of ex- 
plusion is sanction for an invalid law 
and constitutes a misuse of authority, 
however well intended the legislation. 


WHO IS TO DECIDE? 


Moreover, there would seem to be 
insuperable obstacles to enforcing such 


a regulation. Who is to maintain sur- 
veillance for possible violations? When 
is a couple “going steady”? If a boy 
and girl each go out only once a month 
but always together, are they “going” 
with one another? If they have had 
dates once a week for four successive 
weeks, is this “steady”? What if one 
is in the parish school, the other in an- 
other school or working? What if a 
senior high school girl plans to marry 
a college senior, with the approval of her 
parents, immediately after graduation; 
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must she go out with other boys during 
her engagement? 

The minimum age for the valid mar- 
riage of baptized males and females is 
16 and 14 respectively.4 The second 
paragraph of this canon obliges pastors 
to try to dissuade the parties from mar- 
riage if they are younger than the age 
customary in the particular region; but 
a pastor could not forbid the marriage 
if their parents consent. In fact, Canon 
1034 implies that those under 21 may 
marry contrary to the will of their par- 
ents in certain circumstances. 

Statistics indicate that the customary 
age of those entering marriage in the 
United States is lower today than it 
was twenty years ago. Sound moral 
arguments for marrying at a young age 
an be offered. In fact, assuming that 
the parties are capable of prudent judg- 
ment, usually the only persuasive argu- 
ments advanced against early marriage 
are based on financial considerations. 

In any event, those under 21 have 
the right to marry with their parents’ 
permission. The custom in our coun- 
try is that marriage be preceded by an 
engagement period and that by a pe- 
riod of association between the parties 
more or less to the exclusion of others. 
This could easily bring the time back 
to their high school days. Hence the 
parties themselves and their parents 
might truly argue that the right to 
marry gives the parties the right to 
form an exclusive association in their 
high school days. Can that be called a 
proper use of authority which denies 
someone, otherwise properly qualified, 
attendance at the parochial high schoo! 
for doing what is strictly of right? 


THE BISHOP’S RIGHTS 


The position of the Ordinary in ref- 
erence to this matter might seem to be 


*Canon 1067 §1. 
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quite different. He has the right to rule 
his diocesans in matters spiritual and 
has true law-making power.® He is 
obliged to watch over the purity of 
morals in the lives of both clergy and 
faithful.6 He can delay marriage in a 
particular case for a just cause and as 
long as the cause exists,’ and must be 
consulted if two minors, contrary to the 
knowledge or will of their parents, wish 
to marry.’ But the Ordinary could not 
make a law forbidding marriage to all 
of his subjects before an age higher 
than that prescribed by general law, 16 
and 14. Similarly, he could not decree 
a minimum age for beginning ‘com- 
pany keeping.” He may order sermons 
reminding the faithful of the necessary 
connection between courtship and mar- 
riage; of the dangers that sometimes 
arise in “going steady.” He may forbid 
association of the sexes in activities un- 
der ecclesiastical auspices. He may 
deem it wise to refuse permission to 
establish a co-educational institution in 
his diocese. But it is hardly possible 
that he could make exclusive associa- 
tion with a member of the opposite sex 
a general disability for attendance at 
the high schools and/or colleges of the 
diocese. This conclusion is based not 
on a consideration of the sincerity of 
motive in making such regulations, but 
on a consideration of the limits of the 
Ordinary’s authority. 

An analogy might be drawn between 
this and the matter of drinking. An 
Ordinary could forbid the consumption 
of aleoholic beverages (1) on Catholic 
school property; (2) at affairs spon- 
sored by the school; (3) by students 
during school hours. He could require 
expulsion of students who come to 
schoo] under the influence of liquor or 
® Canon 335 §1. 

* Canon 336. 


*Canon 1039 $1. 
*Canon 1034. 
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who had rendered themselves a source 
of scandal to the other students. He 
could require a series of talks to the 
students on the virtue of temperance 
and could establish a total abstinence 
group in the school. But he has no 
authority to forbid his subjects to con- 
sume liquors at home with their parents 
and to refuse to admit to Catholic 
schools applicants who violate his pro- 
hibition. 

This analogy may serve to provide a 
solution to the innumerable problems 
that arise concerning teen-age dating. 
Where do the parents come in? The 
law of the Church forbids as a normal 
thing the marriage of minors without 
the permission of their parents. On 
the other hand, if the parties have such 
permission, ecclesiastical authority can- 
not forbid marriage merely on the 
grounds that the parties are minors. 


PARENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Would not all of this hold good for 
the matter of “going steady” as well? 
Parents have the primary responsibility 
of raising their children. In the words 
of Pope Pius XI: 


The family, therefore, holds di- 
rectly from the Creator the mission 
and hence the right to educate (and 
“educate” here means, of course, 
“bring up”) the offspring, a right in- 
alienable because inseparably joined 
to strict obligation. .. And as this 
duty on the part of the parents con- 
tinues up to the time when the child 
is in a position to provide for itself, 
this same inviolable parental right of 
education also endures. . . (Divini 
Illius Magisteri). 


Pope Leo XIII, in his Sapientiae 
Christianae, reminds parents of their 
obligation to ward off any infringement 
of their right in this matter: 


By nature parents have a right to 
the training of their children, but 


WHOSE PROBLEM? 


with this added duty: that the edu- 
cation and instruction of the child 
be in accord with the end for which, 
by God’s blessing, it was begotten. 
Therefore it is the duty of parents to 
make every effort to prevent any in- 
vasion of their rights in this matter, 
and to make sure that the education 
of their children remain under their 
own control in keeping with their 
Christian duty. . . 

Canon 1113 indicates the wide extent 

of the parental obligation: 


Parents are under a grave obliga- 
tion to see to the religious and moral 
education of their children, as well as 
to their physical and civic training, 
as far as they can, and moreover to 
provide for their temporal well-being. 


No one would question the right and 
the duty of parents to make reasonable 
regulations about the social activities 
of their children, reasonable in the 
sense of required for the proper disci- 
pline of the home and the conduct of 
their children. They can, at times, for- 
bid all activity of a certain kind or, 
for a time, all association with members 
of the opposite sex or with a particular 
individual whose influence on their child 
they consider undesirable. They can 
make regulations as to time and place 
and frequency of dates, with the neces- 
sary surveillance—and all of this in the 
normal course of fulfilling their respon- 
sibility as parents. They are logically 
and by right the ones to settle the ques- 
tion of “going steady.” 


WHEN PARENTS FAIL AS PARENTS 


It is true that some parents may not 
exercise the judgment they should in 
supervising their children’s social ac- 
tivity. They might not even be aware 
of the need of supervision. It is here 
that pastors of souls can respond to the 
plea of Pius XI, in the above-men- 
tioned encyclical, to “warn Christian 
parents of their grave obligations” not 
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merely in a theoretical way “but with 
practical and specific application to the 
various responsibilities of parents 
touching the religious, moral and civil 
training of their children and with in- 
dication of the methods best adapted 
to make training effective.” 

The hierarchy of the United States, 
in the 1950 statement, “The Child: 
Citizen of Two Worlds,” reminded par- 
ents of their obligation to provide 
proper sex instruction for their children. 
This term ought to be taken in a suffi- 
ciently broad sense to include guidance 
concerning association with members of 
the opposite sex. 

Some may consider the distinction 
between making regulations and urging 
parents to make them too delicate to 
be admissible. Delicate it may be, but 
only the superficially-minded would 
fail to see that the distinction between 
sources of obligation is a most impor- 
tant one. As priests we might judge 
some parents remiss in their duty to 
safeguard the health of their children 
and might tell them so. But we would 
not presume to issue edicts determining 
the children’s hours of rising and re- 
tiring, diet, ete. As Catholics we may 
have certain obligations imposed on us 
by the Church. If the State attempted 
to impose the very same obligations we 


would combat its efforts as an unjust 
use of authority. Much of Pope Pius 
XI’s encyclical on education is devoted 
to just such distinctions. Finally, moral 
obligation itself is a very delicate in- 
fluence, conscience a very delicate in- 
strument. 

We are constantly reminding parents 
of their duties to their family. One of 
the most effective ways of leading a 
person to neglect his responsibilities is 
to assume them for him. 

This has not been an argument in 
favor of early and long courtships. 
Rather it has been an attempt to ex- 
amine the basis for regulations against 
teen-agers “going steady.” There can 
be no question that some regulations 
which have issued from various sources 
in the Church were promulgated with 
the highest of motives. But in the 
course of history it is quite possible 
that authority has been misused more 
frequently in good faith than in bad. 
These regulations may have been made 
because of very real evils in a particu- 
lar situation. Yet that is never an ac- 
ceptable (nor a long-enduring) cure 
which is itself a violation of right order. 
The right ordering of “dating” and “go- 
ing steady” by our young people is the 
parents’ obligation. Let us allow them 
to fulfill it. 
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Art, Critics, Censors 


and Basic Principles 


gm FIRST installment of this 
series (HPR, Nov. 1957, pp. 147-156) 
reviewed the nature, dignity and neces- 
sity of art, and the history of the 
Church’s solicitude for the development 
of the arts. The views of Mr. Walter 
Kerr in his published lecture, Criticism 
and Censorship! (expressing sharp criti- 
cism of the present organized Catholic 
effort to promote decency in the theatre 
and in print), were summarized, and 
the answers given to these views, on 
moral grounds, by two distinguished 
American moralists, Fathers Connell 
and Welsh, were briefly recapitulated. 
Mr. Kerr’s presentation of the nature 
and operation of the virtue of prudence 
was then examined and criticized. 

This second and concluding install- 
ment will concern itself with Mr. Kerr’s 
proposals in the field of aesthetics, and 
will attempt to evaluate these proposals 
from the standpoint of the Thomistic 
philosophy of art and the beautiful as 
well as in the light of the authoritative 
teaching of the Supreme Pontiffs. 

These proposals were briefly outlined 
in the preceding installment of the 
present series. The first deals with the 
Aristotelian notion of dramatic ca- 
tharsis; the second touches on the 
Thomistie notion of integrity as a re- 
quirement of art and the beautiful. In 
fairness to Mr. Kerr it should be kept 


‘Bruce, Milwaukee, second printing, 1957. 


Il. By OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv. 


in mind throughout all the following 
that he makes these suggestions not in 
any definitive manner, but tentatively 
only and without attempting to provide 
answers of his own. He is seeking 
rather a way to open the door to agree- 
ment between secular critics and Cath- 
olic critics. 








Father Bennett is Rector at Saint An- 
thony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N.Y. His 
writings have appeared in New Scholas- 
ticism, American Catholic Historical Re- 
view, Franciscan Studies among others. 





Mr. Kerr deals first with catharsis; 
but since integrity is more fundamenta! 
to the matters under discussion, in- 
tegrity will be treated first here. 

Writes Mr. Kerr (pp. 77, 78): 


In the Thomistie definition a thing 
may be called beautiful when it is 
seen to possess integrity, proportion 
and clarity. Integrity in this context 
seems to mean wholeness or complete- 
ness. That is to say, the object at 
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hand is in full possession of all its 
necessary parts; nothing essential to 
the object is lacking, nothing irrele- 
vant to the object is present. Nature 
is the source of the art object; when 
a man makes an imitation of nature, 
“integrity” requires that his imitation 
be wholly accurate. He must not 
wantonly subtract from what is; he 
must not willfully add to it. His 
work will be beautiful when it re- 
spects the existential “truth” of things 
so thoroughly that the truth is ren- 
dered with utter fidelity. The artist 
tries to mirror essential being pre- 
cisely. (The artist may never achieve 
his goal absolutely; but his work be- 
comes beautiful in proportion as it 
seizes the fullness—unencumbered by 
excrescence—of its source in nature.) 


AMBIGUITY IN 

PRESENTATION OF INTEGRITY 

It appears to the present writer that 
the above is neither a complete nor 
sufficiently unambiguous statement of 
the Thomistic doctrine. What is the 
Thomistic doctrine on integrity as a 
characteristic of the beautiful? To see 
this doctrine properly, it should be re- 
called that integrity is only one of the 
three characteristics of the beautiful 
(in nature or in art) mentioned by St. 
Thomas. These three characteristics 
are integrity, proportion or harmony, 
and splendor or clarity. Father Leon- 
ard Callahan, O.P., explains these three 
characteristics in his doctoral disserta- 
tion, A Theory of Esthetic according to 
the Principles of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

Integrity is present if the object of 
beauty lacks no essential parts, func- 
tions or elements. “Integrity,” writes 
Father Callahan, “implies a positive 
fullness, completeness, a richness of per- 
fection such as can call forth the atten- 
tion of the cognitive faculties and pro- 
voke a lively pleasure” (p. 58). 

Proportion is had when the various 


University of America, 
reprinted 1947. 


*The Catholic 
Washington, D.C., 1927; 
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parts of an object or action are disposed 
among themselves, and in relation to 
the whole, in a manner best calculated 
to manifest the perfection of the whole. 
Proportion shows forth the unity of ac- 
tion or of plan and, at the same time, 
rules out monotony and tedious same- 
ness. 

Splendor or clarity, the third and 
final characteristic, consists in the bril- 
liancy of the beautiful; it is that charac- 
teristic by which the form of a thing, 
either of a work of art or of nature, 
shines forth. Splendor, the shining 
forth of the ideal perfection of the thing, 
is the basic and most important charac- 
teristic of the beautiful. Father Calla- 
han declares: 


In order to insure that intuitional 
ease of which esthetic complacence is 
born, the perfection of the form must 
shine out with all its splendor through 
its material envelop. In this mani- 
festation of the perfection of a nature 
through the resplendence of its form, 
its beauty fundamentally consists.* 


WHAT AN ARTIST IS NOT 


It is risking a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the characteristic of integrity in 
art to separate it from the other two 
characteristics of the beautiful—espe- 
cially from splendor—and to present it, 
as Mr. Kerr does, simply as a literal 
and utter fidelity in the imitation of the 
existential truth of things. (See Criti- 
cism and Censorship, pp. 77, 78.) If 
this is to be taken as a complete or even 
sufficient statement of the matter, then 
it must be said that Father Callahan 
explicitly rejects such a conception of 
integrity. He writes: 


The extreme theory of imitation in 
the sense of servile reproduction of 
reality is refuted by the actual facts 
of art. Even the imitative arts are 
not purely such; what they have of 


* [bid., p. 65. 
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beauty is due not so much to the pure 
fact of imitation—otherwise even the 
representation of vileness would be 
beautiful—but to judicious choice of 
subject.* 


Jacques Maritain also is quite ex- 
plicit in his rejection of such an inter- 
pretation of integrity which would re- 
duce art to the level of a mere imitation 
of nature. 


The joy procured by the beautiful 
does not consist formally in the act 
of knowing reality or in the act of 
conformity with what is; it does not 
depend upon the perfection of the 
imitation as a reproduction of the 
real, or the fidelity of the representa- 
tion. Imitation as reproduction or 
representation of the real—in other 
words, imitation materially con- 
sidered—is merely a means, not an 
end; it relates, along with manual 
dexterity, to the artistic activity, but 
no more constitutes it. And the 
things made present to the soul by 
the sensible symbols of art—by 
rhythm, sound, line, colour, form, vol- 
ume, words, metre, rhyme and image, 
the proximate matter of art—are 
themselves merely a material element 
of the beauty of the work, just like the 
symbols in question; they are the 
remote matter, so to speak, at the 
disposal of the artist, on which he 
must make the brilliance of a form, 
the light of being, shine. To set up 
the perfection of imitation materially 
considered as an end would therefore 
involve ordering oneself with a view 
to what is purely material in the 
work of art; a servile imitation abso- 
lutely foreign to art. 

What is required is not that the 


produced by a work of beauty pro- 
ceeds from some truth, it does not 
proceed from the truth of imitation 
as a reproduction of things, it pro- 
ceeds from the perfection with which 
the work expresses or manifests form, 
in the metaphysical sense of the 
word, it proceeds from the truth of 
imitation as manifestation of a form. 
There is the formal element of imita- 
tion in art, the expression or mani- 
festation, in a suitably proportioned 
work, of some secret principle of in- 
telligibility shining forth. There the 
joy of imitation in art is brought to 
bear. And it is that which gives art 
its universal value.® 


WHAT AN ARTIST IS 


Again, Maritain declares in a posi- 


tive vein: 


The human artist or poet . . . is 
first and foremost a man who sees 
more deeply than other men and dis- 
covers in reality spiritual radiations 
which others are unable to discern. 
But to make these radiations shine 
out in his work and so to be truly 
docile and faithful to the invisible 
Spirit at play in things, he can, and 
indeed he must to some extent, de- 
form, reconstruct and transfigure the 
material appearance of nature. Even 
in a portrait which is “a speaking 
likeness” of its subject—in Holbein’s 
drawings, for example—it is always 
a form conceived in the mind of the 
artist and truly brought to birth in 
that mind which is expressed by the 
work, true portraits being merely the 
“ideal reconstruction of individuals.”® 


The above passage from Maritain 


representation shall conform exactly points out the true aim of the artist, be 


to a given reality, but that through he painter, poet or playwright: to make 
the material elements of the beauty to shine out in his work the spiritual 
of the work there shall be transmitted, _ radiations which he discerns in reality. 
sovereign and entire, the brilliance of Father Callahan calls attention to the 
a form—of a form, and therefore of 
some truth; in that sense the great 
phrase of the Platonists, splendor 


same aim. 


vert, abides for ever. But if the joy 8 Art and Scholasticism. (Engl. transl. by 


J. F. Scanlon), New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1930, pp. 58-60. 
‘ Thid., p. 99. * Tbid., pp. 62, 63. 
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The artist studies nature, not that 
he may photograph one of its moods, 
but to draw inspiration therefrom, 
and to this extent art is realistic. He 
perceives one of the varied aspects of 
reality; he conceives an ideal, grasps 
a dominant characteristic, either ab- 
solute. or relative, of a thing; his 
imagination shows him how this ideal 
may be realized, how he may best 
interpret his impression and sentiment 
for others, and from his effort to re- 
produce, to manifest this response 
with the help of sensible signs is born 
the work of art. The artist 
reflects upon the actual, generalizes 
the various suggestions of beauty 
found there, idealizes, purifies, refines 
them. Art seeks the universal in the 
individual, the necessary beneath the 
contingent, the permanent under the 
changing, and its chief function is to 
add “the gleam, the light that never 
was on sea or land” upon the things 
observed in nature. In some ways it 
ean accomplish this better than na- 
ture itself. It is not so cramped by 
laws of space and time, but can repre- 
sent within a small space a feature 
which in nature would be so exten- 
sive that it could not be taken in at 
a glance; it can condense within the 
limits of a poem, or a play, action 
which in reality would extend over a 
lifetime.* 


If this aim of the artist is kept clearly 
in mind, one is in a better position to 
appreciate the Thomistic doctrine on 
integrity as a characteristic of the 
beautiful. The fullness and complete- 
ness required by integrity are to be 
understood in relation to the aim of the 
work and the artist. The truth of a 
work of art does not consist in its con- 
formity with existential reality as “na- 
ture in the raw,” but in its fidelity to 
the artistic coneception—to that secret 
and mysterious significance full of inti- 
mations of “the supernal loveliness’”— 
which the artist has discerned in his 
own experience of and reaction to the 
world of existential reality. 


7 Op. cit., pp. 101, 102. 
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The proper understanding of integ- 
rity, i.e., as joined to the other charac- 
teristics of the beautiful—especially to 
clarity or splendor—is the indispensable 
key to the understanding of the posi- 
tion of St. Thomas’ (or any Christian) 
philosophy of art with regard to the 
problem of realism: the depicting of 
evil, sin and corruption in drama. 
When the integrity of drama is truly 
integrity in the Thomistic sense—when 
it is integrity suffused with the splendor 
of true art—then that drama may in- 
deed portray life in all its aspects, evil 
as well as good. But in drama of such 
high quality the portrayal of sin and 
evil and violence is such that (to use 
the expression of Pope Pius XII) “it is 
done with serious intent and becoming 
manner, in such a way that its presenta- 
tion deepens the knowledge of life and 
of man, and improves and elevates the 
soul.’’S 


ARTIST, QUA ARTIST, MUST HAVE 
MORALIST’S APPROVAL TOO 


A recent article by the distinguished 
modern novelist Robert Raynolds® 
states this same truth clearly and force- 
fully. “Authors and critics,” Mr. Ray- 
nolds writes, “often claim the liberty 
of offering to the reader or playgoer any 
felt or imagined experience, however 
shocking. One writer recently defended 
modern authors in their right to use 
violence, perversion and debasement in 
their work, and pointed out the use of 
like materials by Marlowe, Webster 
and Shakespeare. I believe he missed 
the point. For the man or woman read- 
ing in the living room, for the man and 
woman sitting side by side in the 
theater, the point is not the materials 


*“The Ideal Film,” address delivered Oct. 
28, 1955. English translation in The Pope 
Speaks, Winter 1955-56, p. 359. 

*Robert Raynolds, “In Praise of Sane 
Readers,” National Review, Vol. III. no. 16. 
April 20, 1957, p. 379. 
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exploited, but the spirit in which the 
materials are used.” Mr. Raynolds 
goes on to illustrate his point by a 
comparison of Titus Andronicus and 
King Lear, each containing much vio- 
lence and base human action. Of these 
Shakespearian plays he writes: 

While the sense of God at the heart 

of Titus Andronicus is feeble, morbid 

and villainous, the sense of God at 
the heart of King Lear is large, noble 
and awesome, much like the God of 

Aeschylus and of Job, the God who 

teaches wisdom through suffering. 

Those terms of modern praise— 

shocking, horrifying, soul-searing— 

belong to Titus Andronicus; while the 
sane catharsis of high tragedy be- 
longs to King Lear.?° 
What Mr. Raynolds calls “the sense of 
God” is very close to the “splendor” of 
the aesthetic of St. Thomas. 

So, returning again to Criticism and 
Censorship, when Mr. Kerr writes that 
a work cannot be possessed of integrity, 
wholeness and fidelity and at the same 
time be morally corrupt (p. 79), a dis- 
tinction is in order. If.Sy “integrity” is 
meant a photographer’s or reporter’s 
“slice of life,” with merely material 
fidelity to nature, unenlightened and 
uninspired by the high artistic purpose 
of showing forth the splendor of a 
secret truth glimpsed by the dramatist 
in his creative intuition, then the work 
can indeed have “integrity” of this sort 
and at the same time be morally cor- 
rupt and corrupting. It can indeed be 
true and not true at the same time, i.e., 
true material imitation and not true 
art. If by integrity, however, is meant 
the authentic integrity of Thomistic 
aesthetics (as explained above), then 
it is true that a work cannot be pos- 
sessed of such veritable artistic integrity 
and still be morally corrupt. 

However, let it be added immediately 
that this is not to say that the aesthetic 


” Loc. cit. 


evaluation of such a work suffices by 
itself, and that the moral evaluation is 
superfluous and out of place. In all 
truth, the artist who produces work of 
authentic integrity and who is keenly 
aware of all the implications of such 
integrity not only allows but welcomes 
and is deeply grateful for the judgment 
of the moralist upon his work. Such an 
artist knows that art-work of authentic 
integrity is directed to an end infinitely 
beyond and superior to the work itself 
(in relation to which his art and its 
creations are merely means), that end 
which is at once man’s Supreme Good 
and the Supreme Beauty in the love of 
which all art-work of nobility and last- 
ing value is conceived and produced. 
Such an artist welcomes the approval 
of the moralist and (should it so turn 
out) seeks in all doeility and reverence 
to find the source of the flaw in his ar- 
tistic work should the authoritative 
guardian of morality be constrained to 
voice a sentence of disapproval. For he 
knows that in the fina] analysis the au- 
thoritative guardian of morality is also 
the faithful guardian of the nobility of 
his art." 


1 Mention has been made of the “splendor,” 
the “sense of God,” which characterizes high 
tragedy. It might be noted here that comedy 
also, in its own peculiar fashion, has a certain 
“splendor,” a “luminous sanity” that is basi- 
cally moral, since it consists in the recognition 
(in or through the vision which is the comic 
“idea”) of the ridiculous character of human 
vanity. Thus, morality is essential to true 
comedy, not only with regard to decency and 
propriety of dialogue and incident, but in the 
deeper sense that comedy itself is “morality 
in gay disguise,” passing moral judgment upon 
human vanities in such fashion that the spec- 
tators are both delighted and relieved—re- 
lieved of “the bitter craving to strike heavy 
blows.” It is a sad failure of the authentic 
comic spirit when banal double entendre and 
coarse indecency are substituted for the 
sparkling intelligence of true comedy. The 
nineteenth-century English novelist, George 
Meredith, has written well on these matters 
in his An Essay on Comedy—See Comedy, 
edited with introduction and agg by 
Wylie Sypher (Doubleday Anchor Books, 
Garden City, N. Y. 1956), especially Introduc- 
tion, pp. xiv, Xv. 
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The closer examination of this last 
point will be resumed in the concluding 
paragraphs of this article, after a con- 
sideration of Mr. Kerr’s proposal con- 
cerning catharsis; for this proposal also 
bears intimately upon the matter under 
discussion. 


EXTENDED CATHARSIS THEORY 


The theory of catharsis is proposed 
by Mr. Kerr (in the tentative fashion 
noted above) in section ten of his lec- 
ture and developed in the sections which 
follow. According to this theory of 
catharsis any or all emotions generated 
in the spectator by a dramatic repre- 
sentation are beneficial and emotionally 
cleansing so long as “what the play has 
deliberately excited, it has also deliber- 
ately discharged.” In a play working 
toward its climax “the hotly contending 
forces rise to a clash and, in the clash, 
complete themselves, exhaust their 
drives by successfully expelling their 
drives. . Whatever has kept the 
work thrashing vigorously forward now 
thrashes its last; the dynamic that has 
enthralled us is now a spent energy, 
subsiding into a coherent and conclusive 
pattern in which every passion finds its 
place.’* Thus, even portrayals of lust 
and violence viewed on the stage, if 
they are also discharged on the stage 
before the onlooker, will not carry over 
and become explosive later on in his 
life, but will be cleansed and tamed and 
hence less apt to appear in his life than 
they would be if he had not witnessed 
them in the play. In section thirteen 
of the lecture—the concluding section— 
a text from St. Thomas is quoted (with- 
out a reference) in support of this novel 
catharsis theory. The quotation ap- 
pears on page 84 and is as follows: 


The object of play-acting is to 
cheer the heart of man. Play is 


_ Op. cit. pp. 74, 75. 
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necessary for the intercourse of hu- 
man life. No man can exist without 
pleasure, and when he cannot enjoy 
the pleasures of the spirit he seeks 
those of the flesh.1* 


In the author’s application of this 
text it becomes clear that the “pleasures 
of the spirit” means the witnessing of 
play-acting with its beneficial catharsis, 
as explained in section ten of the lec- 
ture; the lesson is drawn by Mr. Kerr: 


It would seem to be St. Thomas’ view, 
then, that art is not a temptation 
roughly equivalent to the temptations 
of the flesh. It is, on the contrary, an 
indispensable antidote to the pleas- 
ures of the flesh, a spiritual satisfac- 
tion that diminishes rather than in- 
tensifies the fleshly appetites.'* 


Mr. Kerr is here extending the theory 
of catharsis much further than did 
Aristotle who originally proposed it. 
Aristotle considers catharsis as the 
effect produced in the spectator of 
tragedy. The fine arts in general, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, produce pleasure 
(in distinction from the useful arts 
which produce the necessities of life). 
The pleasure which the art of the tragic 
poet produces is not mere relaxation 
and amusement of the spectator, but 
the specific pleasure of catharsis—the 
pleasure aroused by relief from the ex- 
cess of pity and fear. The spectator is 
aroused vicariously by the sufferings of 
the tragic hero and the excess of his 
emotion is discharged through this ex- 
perience. We may or may not accept 
this as an adequate account of the effect 
of tragedy. Many aesthetic theorists— 
Christian aesthetics certainly—would go 
beyond Aristotle’s view (which appears 
to reduce the effect of tragedy to a 
non-ethical purgation of excess emo- 
tion), and would consider also the en- 
nobling effect of great tragedy which 


= Op. cit., p. 84. 
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takes people away from their ordinary 
petty concerns and limited objectives, 
and makes them realize the heights and 
depths of human experience and the 
profound meaning of human life. But 
with regard to catharsis: it is to the 
emotions of pity and fear that Aristotle 
applies it; he never proposed that the 
theory or the dramatic practice of 
catharsis be applied to the emotions of 
fleshly desire. 


COMPOSITE “QUOTATION” 
FROM ST. THOMAS 


Mr. Kerr’s attempt to find support 
for this extension in the text of St. 
Thomas is hardly convincing. The quo- 
tation he gives from St. Thomas is very 
brief. One naturally would like to see 
it in context. An attempt to find this 
context reveals that the quotation is a 
composite derived from two widely 
separated articles in the Summa Theo- 
logica (Pars Secunda Secundae): one 
part, the opening of the quotation from 
Question 168, Article 3, ad 3um; the 
other part, the closing of the quotation, 
from Question 35, Article 4, ad 2um. 
The composite is effected in such a 
manner that the latter part of the quo- 
tation (the last sentence) takes on a 
meaning—or is open to an interpreta- 
tion—which would not be admissible 
in the original context. 

In that context St. Thomas is speak- 
ing of sloth, or sadness at spiritual 
good, and of the manner in which such 
sadness leads to neglect of the duties of 
the spiritual life. 


Since no one can remain in sadness 
for a long time without pleasure, it 
is necessary that man arise from his 
sadness . . . by turning away from 
the things that cause him to be sad, 
and turning to other things in which 
he takes delight, just as those who 


~ ¥ Summa Theologica, II—Ilae, Q. 35, a. 4, 
ad 2um. 


cannot find joy in spiritual delights 
turn themselves to bodily ones.1 


Certainly this context is far from the 
application of these final words in Mr. 
Kerr’s “quotation.” 

The context of the first part of the 
quotation may also be used directly 
against the interpretation Mr. Kerr 
seeks to place upon St. Thomas’ words. 
In this context St. Thomas is speaking 
of sport, play, and amusement, as a 
necessary rest of the mind in human 
life. In the passage from which the 
quotation is taken he is answering this 
objection: Since inordinate amusement 
is sinful, and since stage-players direct 
their whole life to amusement, therefore 
the stage-players themselves are in sin 
and all those who contribute to their 
support are in sin. In answer St. 
Thomas says: 


Sport and play are necessary to the 
business of human life. Now for all 
purposes that are useful to society 
certain lawful callings may be ap- 
pointed. And therefore the calling of 
stage-players, being directed to afford 
solace to men, is not in itself unlaw- 
ful, nor are they in the state of sin, 
provided they practice their playing 
moderately, employing no unlawful 
words or actions therein, and not 
carrying their playing into the midst 
of occupations or seasons where it has 
no place. And though in the social 
order they fulfil no other office in 
reference to other men, yet with re- 
gard to themselves and to God they 
have other serious and virtuous occu- 
pations, praying, and ordering their 
passions and actions, and at times 
also giving alms to the poor. Hence 
they who contribute moderately to 
their support do not sin, but do an 
act of justice, giving them the hire of 
their service. But if any individuals 
run to excess, wasting their substance 
on such persons, or support those 
stage-players who act unlawful plays, 
they sin as fostering them in their sin. 
In this sense Augustine says: “To 
give one’s money to stage-players is 
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a huge vice, not a virtue,”—unless 
some stage-player happened to be in 
extreme need, in which case he would 
have to be relieved, for Ambrose says: 
“Feed the man dying of hunger: 
whoever you are that are able to 
save a man by giving him food, you 
have slain him if you have not fed 
him.”?® 


NO THOMISTIC SUPPORT 
OF ALL-EMBRACING CATHARSIS 


The italicized parts of this passage 
indicate quite clearly that St. Thomas 
does not subscribe to a theory of all- 
embracing catharsis such as the one pro- 
posed by Mr. Kerr. There are words 
(dialogue) and actions which are un- 
lawful to employ in plays. Why? Ac- 
cording to the mind of St. Thomas: be- 
cause they constitute dangerous occa- 
sions of sins of the flesh, or because they 
are demoralizing in their brutality and 
violence. Here are two texts in support 
of this view. 

In the first article of the question on 
sloth there is this passage indicative of 
the mind of St. Thomas on the question 
of how to deal with temptations of the 
flesh: 


Sin is always to be shunned: but 
the assault of sin is sometimes to be 
overcome by flight, sometimes by re- 
sistance; by flight, when continued 
thinking of the matter increases the 
incentive to sin, as in lust, whence it 
is said: “Fly fornication”; by resist- 
ance, when keeping on the thought 
takes away the incentive to sin that 
arises from laying hold of the matter 
but lightly. And this latter is the 
case with sloth: for the more we 
think of spiritual goods, the more 
pleasing they become to us; whence 
there is an end of our sloth.'® 


Again, turning back one question 
from the question on play to the ques- 


*% Summa Theologica, II—IIae, Q. 168, a. 3, 
ad 3um—Rickaby’s translation. Italics added. 
® Ibid., II—Ilae, Q. 35, a. 1, ad 4um. 
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tion on curiosity, one discovers the fol- 
lowing observation of the Angelic Doc- 
tor, which also is very pertinent to the 
present discussion: 


The viewing of plays is rendered sin- 
ful to the extent that through such 
viewing man is made prone to vices, 
either of lasciviousness or cruelty, 
through those things which are there 
represented. Hence Chrysostom says 
that such viewing produces shameless 
adulterers.!* 


St. Thomas does not say that it is not 
permitted to treat themes involving such 
vices in dramatic art. From what he 
does say, however, it is clear that he too 


‘demands the “serious intent and becom- 


ing manner” which Pope Pius XII de- 
mands in the treatment of such themes. 
From what St. Thomas does say it is 
evident beyond any doubt that he would 
not look benignly upon the dramatic 
presentation of our “guilty impulses” 
in this area “boldly acted upon by a 
character” (Criticism and Censorship, 
p. 70) as a harmless and perhaps even 
beneficial species of Aristotelian ca- 
tharsis. 


THE GOOD WHICH ART MUST DO 


The question of the dramatic treat- 
ment of evil and vice is much more 
profound; it is not a simple matter of 
expelling a surcharge of emotion 
through a vicarious or “third party” 
experience. One must also take into 
consideration all the aspects of this 
difficult subject treated so prudently 
and understandingly by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in his discourse on “The 
Ideal Film.” There the Pope lays down 
clearly the norms to be followed in 
judging whether or not the dramatic 
treatment of evil is morally unlawful. 
It 7s unlawful “whenever perversity 
and evil are presented for their own 


~ ¥ Ibid., 11—Ilae, Q.167, a.2, ad 2um. 
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sakes; if the wrongdoing represented is, 
at least in fact, approved; if it is de- 
scribed in stimulating, insidious or cor- 
rupting ways; if it is shown to those 
who are not capable of controlling and 
resisting it.”” On the positive side the 
Holy Father goes on to say: 


But when none of these causes for 
exclusion are present; when the 
struggle with evil, and even its tem- 
porary victory, serves in relation to 
the whole to a deeper understanding 
of life and its proper ordering, of 
self-control, of enlightenment and 
strengthening of judgment and ac- 
tion; then such matter can be chosen 
and included as part of the whole ac- 
tion of the film. The same criterion 
applies here that must rule any like 
artistic medium: novel, drama, 
tragedy, every literary work. 


Referring to the accounts of evil in the 
Holy Scriptures, the Holy Father says 
of the stories of the evil-doers recounted 
there: 


Their wrongdoing and guilt are not 
masked by deceitful veils, but told 
as they really happened. Nay, even 
that part of a world stained by guilt 
is enveloped in an aura of uprightness 
and purity, produced by an author, 
who, while faithful to history, does 
does not exalt or justify, but clearly 
urges the condemnation of, wicked- 
ness. In such wise the crude truth 
does not arouse disordered passions 
or impulses, at least in mature per- 
sons. On the contrary: the serious 
reader becomes more reflective, more 
clear-sighted, his mind, turning in- 
wards, is led to say “take heed lest 
you too be led into temptation” (cf. 
Gal. 6,1) ; “if you stand, take heed lest 
you fall” (ef. I. Cor. 10,12). Such 
conclusions are suggested not only 
by Sacred Scripture, but are a legacy 
of ancient wisdom and the fruit of 
bitter experience. 


There is doubtless a legitimate appli- 
cation of the observation, “Those who 
cannot find joy in spiritual delights turn 


themselves to bodily ones,” to art in 
general and to dramatic art in particu- 
lar, in the sense that good art can help 
very greatly to raise man to the appre- 
ciation and love of spiritual realities, 
and thus draw him away from the pur- 
suit of mere bodily pleasures. Father 
Callahan and Prof. Maritain both em- 
ploy the text of St. Thomas in this sense. 
But this is far short of the particularized 
meaning with regard to catharsis that 
Mr. Kerr would try to find in the 
expression. 

Returning now to the discussion of 
the relation of art and morality in 
general, the question may be put: 
Need dramatic art suffer under puri- 
tanical restrictions, and need we fear 
the loss of good art, if moral require- 
ments are insisted upon by the guard- 
ians of morality, and if moral condem- 
nation is uttered against art work 
which does not observe them? Let us 
consider the answer to this question 
given by Jacques Maritain who, as Mr. 
Kerr well says, has enriched modern 
Catholic thought, especially in the field 
of aesthetics. 


DIMINISH THE MAN— 
YOU DIMINISH THE ARTIST 


In “An Essay on Art” added to his 
volume Art and Scholasticism, Mari- 
tain applies to art the distinction of 
principal cause and instrumental cause, 
familiar to all students of Thomistic 
metaphysics. Art, as an intellectual 
habit—in common with all man’s 
powers and the habits which perfect 
these powers—stands in relation to the 
human agent who exercises the art as 
an instrument to the workman. The 
man who exercises the art is the princi- 
pal cause. The art is an instrumental 
cause only. The very nature of an in- 
strumental cause requires that it be 
employed by an agent in order to pro- 
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duce its effect. The effect produced 
is produced principally by the agent, 
only subordinately by the instrument 
itself. Art is indeed a noble instrument 
and has its own imperious exigencies 
in its use with regard to the work to be 
produced: Nevertheless it 7s an instru- 
ment; and hence the effect produced 
will be more or less perfect according 
to the perfection of the agent who uses 
this instrument. As Maritain puts it: 


The soul of the artist with all its 
human fullness, with every object of 
its love and worship, all the inten- 
tions, human, moral and religious, 
outside the artistic order which it 
can pursue, is the principal cause, 
using the virtue of art as an instru- 
ment. ... The virtue of art is in- 
strumentally subordinate to the soul 
which acts by means of it. The 
greater the artist, the more vigorous 
his art, neither stooping nor bent, but 
erect and imperious, the more suc- 
cessful will the man be in passing 
completely into his work by means of 
his art. Diminish the man in the 
artist, you necessarily diminish the 
art itself, which is of the man.. . 
If the artist has not taken sides in the 
great debate between angels and 
men, if he is not convinced that his 
contribution, while including pleas- 
ure, is nourishment and not intoxica- 
tion only, his work will always re- 
main in some aspects defective and 
mean.}8 


Again, in his essay, “The Frontiers 
of Poetry,” added to the same volume, 
Maritain devotes an entire section 
against “the simple-minded idolatry 
with which the majority of artists wor- 
ship their work, which becomes thrice 
sacred once it has issued from their 
hands” (p. 117). He calls upon the 
artist to be grateful to morality which 
“by protecting his humanity . . . indi- 
rectly protects his art as well” (p. 118). 
He tells those artists who would be free 


** Op. cit. pp. 134, 135. 
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of the moral law that the only way to 
do this is to become one of the perfect, 
constantly influenced by the spirit of 
God, who do by their own inclination 
what the law enjoins. “So long,” he 
exclaims, “as a man has not attained 
that goal—and does he ever attain it?— 
so long as he is not through grace one 
with the rule itself, he needs the re- 
straining disciplines of morality to re- 
main upright. He craves such a rod. 
And because the artist as such expresses 
himself and ought to express himself 
in his work as he is, then, if he is 
morally deformed, his art also, the in- 
tellectual virtue which is perhaps what 
is most sincere in him, runs the risk of 
receiving and deserving the birchings 
of morality.’ 


THE CHURCH—FOSTERMOTHER 
OF THE NOBLE ARTS 


Evidently Jacques Maritain is not 
convinced that the subjection of artistic 
work to moral criticism and even moral 
condemnation is apt to suppress good 
art. He holds, rather, the opposite 
view, that such moral vigilance ex- 
ercised with regard to art is beneficial, 
even necessary, for the artist, for the 
good of his art as well as for his and 
his audience’s supreme good: their eter- 
nal salvation. The atmosphere of keen 
moral awareness is clearly the very 
atmosphere that art needs for its most 
full and perfect development. 

It should be added that Maritain 
(basing his judgment on history) does 
not think that outside of Catholicism 
there is any hope of keeping the bal- 
ance, of reconciling the rights of moral- 
ity and the demands of art. “Outside 
the Church and its divine life,” he de- 
clares, “it is natural that moral and 
religious zeal should turn man against 
the mind, and it is natural that zeal 


* Ibid., p. 119. 
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for art and science should turn man Maritain finds in this a sign of the 
away from the eternal laws” (p. 138). divine origin of the Catholic faith. All 
In the Church, however, where our who have the good of the arts sincerely 
whole life is ordered to Truth itself and = ang genuinely at heart should find in it 
subsisting Beauty, there mgd together also cause for gratitude and reassurance 

with the highest morality (directed to . ; 
; ; that God has given us in the Church of 

the heroism of sanctity), also the at gi ‘ 

nl ; Jesus Christ, His Son, not only the Ark 

greatest admiration and protection of : ; 
of Salvation, but also “the patron and 


all things intellectual. There is in the 
Church a true Catholic broad-minded- fostermother of human knowledge and 


° P 20 
ness which fosters all that pertains to the noble arts.” 
human excellence, avoiding Puritan 
rigidity and narrowness, on the one — ~~ 
” Pope Pius XII, Encyclical Letter on Mo- 


hand, and pagan sensualism and skep- tion Pictures, Radio and Television, Sept. 8, 
ticism on the other. 1957, p. 11. 


In the next HPR issue 





The prospect of an early reconciliation, of a speedy attainment 
of unity with the Church for those men who are outside of it 
does not exist in the foreseeable future. It is true that God could 
miraculously lead all the erring sheep to the one fold, that in a 
moment of time and with a prodigious outpouring of grace He 
could dissipate the prejudices, misunderstandings, and complexities 
of a million hearts and bring them to the unity of His Church. 
But that is not His way. 

We know that God uses human instruments, often proud and 
ignorant, and at times weak and foolish, to achieve His ends. 
And so He uses men to work for the bestowal of this unity upon 
other men. It should be borne in mind that the Protestants of 
today are not the same as their forefathers of the past. In practice 
we do not deal with heretics as the Church dealt with them in the 
thirteenth century, nor consider the Protestants of today as being 
precisely identified with those who broke from the Church during 
the era of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and the other leaders. 


The quotation above is from our January article, “Catholicism and 
Ecumenism,” by Father Titus Cranny of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement. January, 1958, marks the golden jubilee of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. In those fifty years the movement, begun by Father Paul James 
Francis, moved out of Graymoor, N. Y., and has spread to all parts of 
the Catholic World. 
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ludaet Signa . 


el Graect Sapitentiam 


L. A PREVIOUS ESSAY entitled 
Multifariam multisque modis the pres- 
ent writer attempted to set forth the 
difference, apropos of the Bible, be- 
tween the ancient Hebrew mind and the 
contemporary Western mind which is 
essentially a Hellenic one. This essay 
is a step forward along the same theme. 
It is, of course, impossible completely 
to separate the mode of intellectual 
apprehension from the literary mode in 
which the apprehended reality is ex- 
pressed externally, but it is possible to 
vary the emphasis. In the previous 
essay the emphasis was on the literary 
expression; here it will be consciously 
placed on the manner in which reality 
is apprehended. 

As every reader will know, the title 
of this essay is from St. Paul (I Cor. 
1, 22), Quoniam et Iudaei signa petunt 
et Graeci sapientiam quaerunt. This 
text is but one of many, as every reader 
will equally know, that illustrate both 
the perspicacity of St. Paul’s astound- 





All of Father Min- 
ogue’s writings exhibit 
clarity to a marked de- 

| gree, and it is good since 

a ; he chooses to write on 
— topics which are so easily 
referred to “the special- 
ists.” Formerly a_ pro- 
fessor of philosophy, 
Father Minogue manages 
to make the time to 
write despite the demands on an assistant 
pastor in a large parish. 
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By GERARD P. MINOGUE 


ing genius, and the ease with which he 
could strike off a formula that is a 
thing of beauty, a joy forever. Re- 
maining what he was, Saul of Tarsus, 
a Jew to the very marrow of his bones, 
he was yet able, with the universality 
of genius, to understand the Greek, and 
to see clearly wherein he differed from 
the Jew. For certainly, without any 
undue solicitation of the text, his mean- 
ing can be expressed in technical terms 
thus: the Jew looks for the direct 
intervention of the First Cause, while 
the Greek looks for a hierarchic struc- 
ture of secondary causes subordinated 
to the First Cause. 

It is this contrast which will be the 
subject of the present essay. 


JEW VERSUS GREEK 


Generally speaking, the ancient 
Semite had no head for philosophy. 
Certainly, at any rate, for the ancient 
Hebrew, philosophy, as such, was non- 
existent. Yahweh of the armies was, 
and He controlled the world and every- 
thing in it. It never occurred to the 
Jew to distinguish meticulously and to 
balance carefully the almost infinite 
number of secondary causes which can 
intervene between any given effect and 
the causality exercised by the First 
Cause. 

His attitude is well put, mutatis 
mutandis, by the description of the 
modern Arab given by Lawrence of 
Arabia in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom: 
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In the very outset, at the first 
meeting with them, was found a uni- 
versal clearness or hardness of belief, 
almost mathematical in its limita- 
tion, and repellent in its unsympa- 
thetic form. Semites had no half- 
tones in their register of vision. They 
were a people of primary colors, or 
rather of black and white... They 
were a dogmatic people . . they 
did not understand our metaphysical 
difficulties . . . they knew only truth 
and untruth, belief and unbelief, 
without our hesitating retinue of finer 
shades . . . their thoughts were at 
ease only in extremes. They in- 
habited superlatives by choice . 
the Bedouin could not conceive any- 
thing which was or was not God, 
Who alone was great; yet there was 
a homeliness, an everyday-ness of 
this climatic Arab God, who was their 
eating and their fighting and their 
lusting, the commonest of their 
thoughts, their familiar resource and 
companion . . Arabs felt no in- 
congruity in bringing God into the 
weaknesses and appetites of their 
least creditable causes. He was the 
most familiar of their words. 


To put it briefly, the ancient Hebrew 
knew full well that Yahweh of the 
armies was at the origin of all things, 
so that for him it mattered little in 
what manner or by what means the 
divine causality was exercised. 

Keeping our avowed purpose clearly 
in sight, i.e., the better orientation of 
our basically Hellenic minds to the 
reading of the Hebrew Scriptures, let 
us analyze a few of the more obvious 
passages. 


THE CONTRAST IN WAR 


For our purpose, one of the better 
examples to consider is the matter of 
the so-called anathema. The word it- 
self is the Greek word that the Sep- 
tuagint uses to translate the Hebrew 
herem. To avoid any confusing over- 
tones in this discussion, herem will be 
used here. 


Josue 6,17, reads: “The city and all 
that is in it shall be herem to Yahweh”; 
idem 10, 40, reads: “So Josue con- 
quered all the hill-country of the south, 
and the plains, and the foot-hills, and 
overthrew the kings that reigned there; 
he left no trace of the folk who dwelt 
there, but killed every living thing as 
Yahweh, the God of Israel had com- 
manded . . . for Yahweh the God of 
Israel, fought for Israel.’ 


Here are two instances of herem, and 
one of them is a plain, unequivocal 
statement that God commanded the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites. And 
yet—is it really unequivocal? Did God 
really give a direct command to Josue, 
“Kill the Canaanites”? 

Remembering the proverb of Solomon 
(17, 28) , “Let him keep his own counsel, 
a fool may pass for a wise man,” let 
us not answer the question too hastily. 
Rather, before we interpret, let us go 
one step backwards and find a principle 
of interpretation. The present Holy 
Father gives us one in Divino afflante 
Spiritu: 


Sicut enim substantiale Dei Ver- 
bum hominibus simile factum est 
quoad omnia absque peccato, ita 
etiam Dei verba, humanis linguis 
expressa, quoad omnia humano 
sermoni assimilia facta sunt, excepto 
errore; quod quidem utpote provi- 
dentis Det'cvyxatradBaccryv seu 
“condescensionem,” iam Sanctus 
Ioannes Chrysostomus summis laudi- 
bus extulit, et in Sacris Libris haberi 
iterum iterumque asseveravit. 


The divine condescension which the 


+The scriptural quotations are taken from 
the Knox version, except in those instances 
where its divergence from the Hebrew text 
would have missed the point of the argument. 
In such instances a more literal version of 
the Hebrew has been given. 

In addition, the Divine Names have been 
merely transliterated from the Hebrew, in 
order that a little more of the Semitic color- 
ing of the original might be conveyed. 
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Holy Father brings to our attention will 
have many facets. The one which con- 
cerns us now may be stated somewhat 
after this fashion. God took Israel to 
Himself as His people, “Listen to my 
voice, and I will be your God, and you 
shall be my people” (Jeremias 7, 23). 
When He took them, however, he took 
them as they were; a Near Eastern 
people of the fourteenth century B.c. 
with a completely formed body of 
customs, cultural and military. He did 
not change their nature by a miracle, 
but was content to begin that long 
period of divine patience (Rom. 3, 25): 
the period of mankind’s minority in 
which the Law was the pedagogue to 
lead mankind to Christ (Galatians, 
passim) 

As one of the consequences of this 
taking Israel en bloc, God had for His 
own a people, who true to the practice 
of the Semitic world, waged war as a 
religious exercise; an exercise in which 
the enemy and all that belonged to 
him were vowed to utter destruction as 
a sacrifice to the god of the nation. An 
excellent example of this is found in 
the inscription of Mesha, king of Moab; 
and this time the shoe is on the other 
foot, because Mesha made Israel herem 
to his god, Chemosh. 


I am Mesha, son of Chemosh, king 
of Moab, . . . now the men of Gad 
had always dwelt in the land of 
Ataroth, and the king of Israel had 
built Ataroth for them; but I fought 
against the town and took it and slew 
all the people of the town as intoxica- 
tion for Chemosh and Moab. . . And 
Chemosh said to me, ‘Go, take Nebo 
from Israel.’ So I went by night and 
fought against it from the break of 
dawn until noon, taking it and slay- 
ing all, seven thousand men, boys, 
women, girls, and maid-servants, for 
I had devoted them to destruction for 
the god Ashtar- Chemosh. And I 
took from there the [...... ] of 
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Yahweh, dragging them before 

Chemosh. 

It is obvious that the institution of 
herem was common in Israel’s cultural 
milieu. But that is not quite the point 
with which we are concerned. The 
precise area of uneasiness is to be found 
in the phrase already quoted, as 
Yahweh, the God of Israel had com- 
manded. And it is precisely here that 
we must be mindful of the teaching on 
literary genres given to us in the mag- 
nificent Divino afflante Spiritu. 

The phrase, as Yahweh, the God of 
Israel had commanded, is a direct 
analogue of the sentence in the Moabite 
inscription, And Chemosh said to me, 
“Go, take Nebo from Israel.” It is, 
therefore, almost a certainty that the 
God of heaven and earth had no more 
directly spoken to Josue and com- 
manded him to devote the Canaanites 
to herem, than that the non-existent 
Cheuosh had said to Mesha, Go, take 
Nebo from Israel. What we have here 
is a literary commonplace of the Semitic 
world: God is God, and whatever 
comes to pass is the result, of God’s 
word. War against the enemies of the 
nation is war against the enemies of 
the nation’s god. Hence the purely 
military tactic of exterminating the 
enemy is considered part of the holy 
war, and as such it is considered to be 
dictated by the god of the nation. This 
neglect of the whole sequence of inter- 
vening secondary causes, and the sub- 
stitution of an immediate recourse to 
the First Cause is characteristically 
Semitic. 


ANALOGOUS CASES 


Somewhat analogous is the situation 
in the first book of Kings (15, 32,33). 
Saul had not practiced herem perfectly, 
but had spared Agag, king of Amalec. 
Samuel rebukes him for his violation 
of a command conceived as given by 
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God, and proceeds to fulfill it himself. 


Then Samuel would have Agag, 
king of Amalec, brought into his pres- 
ence; and he was brought in, gross of 
body and trembling with fear . 
and (Samuel) cut Agag to pieces be- 
fore Yahweh at Galgala. . 

Note the phrase, before Yahweh. 
This phrase is used to indicate an act 
performed with a solemn sense of pres- 
ence of Yahweh, the God of Israel. 
Here again we have the Semitic pench- 
ant to ascribe directly to God, what is 
essentially a tactic dictated by contem- 
porary military strategy. 

This last case, in turn, is linked to 
the ancient victory over Amalec at the 
time of the exodus from Egypt. 


Put this on record in writing, Yah- 
weh said to Moses, and recite it in 
Josue’s hearing: I mean to efface 
the very name of Amalec from this 
earth. Moses, too, built an altar 
there, and called it Yahweh is my 
banner. And he said, “Your hand on 
the banner of Yah: the war of Yah- 
weh against Amalec from generation 
to generation” (Exod. 17, 14—16).? 


Note here, too, the direct attribution 
to God of something in which a long 
series of secondary causes plays its part. 

At this point the writer would be 
tempted (except that it would be an 
insult to the reader), to stress the fact 
that he in no way holds that God could 
not have done all these things directly. 
God does not abide our question: what 
He does is right; what He does is just. 
The crux of the matter, however, is 
precisely this: by taking into account 
the literary and philosophic idiosyn- 
cracies of the Hebraic mind, many of 
the so-called difficulties, for our Hel- 
lenic minds, found in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures simply disappear; and it would 


* The translation here given of verse 16 is 
based upon a change of one consonant in the 
MT, a change which is rather well founded. 


seem that this is not a completely neg- 
ligible gain. 

To consider further instances of this 
kind, e.g., the Book of the Wars of 
Yahweh, which is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, or phrases such as, “he 
fought the wars of Yahweh,” would not 
bring any essentially new light to the 
question. Hence it might be useful 
to state the conclusion to be drawn 
from the first part of this essay. 

When the Sacred Scriptures attribute 
to God actions or commands, which to 
us seem cruel or bloodthirsty, it would 
be not unwise to call to mind the vast 
differences, in both philosophic con- 
cept and literary expression, between 
the mind of the men who wrote the 
Scriptures, and the mind of us who read 
them. 


THE CONTRAST IN PEACE 


Concentrating still on this funda- 
mental difference, but approaching it 
in a slightly different fashion, we can 
leave the sphere of war, and direct our 
attention to more general topics. Here 
is the contrast in the matter of indi- 
vidual, personal goodness: 


I am El Shaddai: walk before Me 
and be perfect (Gen. 17, 1). 

In conduct it is our task, starting 
from those things which are good for 
the individual, to make that which is 
the good without qualification, the 
good for each one of us (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1029 b5). 

The difference, as here expressed, be- 
tween the religious Hebrew mind and 
the philosophic Greek mind is striking. 
For the Jew it is sufficient for God to 
say, “I, God the Almighty One exist; 
there must be no evil in you.” There 
is no necessity to forge a chain of logi- 
cal reasoning. God is: God is the 
antithesis of evil: man is God’s slave: 
man can have nothing to do with evil: 
so be it. The mere statement of the 
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facts closes the case. 

The Greek proceeds in a diametri- 
cally opposed fashion. The Jew starts 
from the summit and works down: the 
Greek starts from the bottom and works 
up. From his empirical knowledge of 
individual goods he must needs ab- 
stract the universal idea of the good, 
and having once obtained this, he must 
strive so to develop himself that what 
he considers good for himself as an 
individual, will be identical with the 
universal good. It is to be noted also, 
that dominant in the Greek mind is the 
concept of self-cultivation, the striving 
to achieve the ultimate perfection of 
which human nature is capable: while 
for the Semite the exigency is not one 
of human development at all; rather 
the exigency of moral perfection stems 
from man’s relationship to Yahweh of 
the armies. Here once again there ap- 
pears the Semitic eagerness to leap over 
the intervening secondary causes and 
to go directly to the primary cause: a 
magnificently religious Weltanschau- 
ung, but not exactly a philosophic one. 

The next instance of this contrast of 
mentalities is somewhat tangential to 
the main progression of the thought in 
this essay, and for an obvious reason. 
In the question of the personal nature 
of the relationship between God and 
man, we of the West have been formed 
almost entirely by our Judeo-Christian 
spiritual heritage; our Hellenic intel- 
lectual legacy having had on this one 
point a completely negligible impact. 
Yet the consideration of even this ques- 
tion is not entirely useless, since it will 
illustrate under a slightly different light 
the difference between our intellectual 
ancestors and our spiritual forbears, 
and thus indirectly help us to under- 
stand how great is the mental adjust- 
ment we must make to read the Scrip- 
tures profitably. 
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Yahweh, thy God is a consuming 
fire, a jealous God (Deut. 4, 24). 


What, can a woman forget her 
child that is still unweaned, pity no 
longer the son she bore in her womb? 
Let her forget; I will not be forget- 
ful of thee (Isaias 49, 15). 


It will be on that day (an oracle 
of Yahweh) that you will call me, 
“My husband” . . . and I will betroth 
you to myself forever (Osee 2, 16, 
19). 


The nature of the divine thought 
involves certain problems . . . Are 
there not some things about which it 
is incredible that it should think? 
Evidently then it thinks of that which 
is most divine and precious . . . There- 
fore it must be of itself that the 
divine thought thinks (since it is the 
most excellent of things), and its 
thinking is a thinking on thinking 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1074 bl5- 
34). 

The difference of tone between the 
Scriptural passages and the Aristotelian 
text is so great as almost to defy com- 
mentary: yet the urge to comment is 
overwhelming. One does not like to 
exaggerate, yet one can almost say that 
the Hebraic approach, while it in no 
way forgets the absolute transcendance 
of the Dread of Isaac, does not merely 
affirm the immanence of God in the 
world, but inextricably implicates Him 
in the life of mankind. On the other 
hand, the Hellenic mind, bogged down 
in its own passion for rational, logical 
analysis, has left the unmoved First 
Mover aloofly enclosed in a glacial 
transcendance which is utterly uncon- 
cerned with anything outside itself. 
To the Semite, the jealousy which is 
instantly aware of the slightest infi- 
delity; the tenderness, both maternal 
and marital: these are but the natural 
attributes of that most personal of 
persons, Yahweh of the armies. To 
the Greek, such things would be cate- 
gorized as “things about which it is 
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incredible that the divine thought should 
think.” To the ancient Israelite, as 
to the modern Bedoujn, God was “the 
commonest of his thoughts, his familiar 
resource and companion.” For him 
even to question Yahweh’s passionate 
interest in every detail of Israel’s ex- 
istence was a radical impossibility. 


AN ATTEMPT AT A FORMULA 


It is always dangerous to attempt a 
formula, but if a formula be well 
fashioned, it can contain in summary 
fashion the whole of a preceding effort 
of explanation and clarification. With- 
out further ado, then, let us attempt a 
formula to summarize the results of this 


In a forthcoming HPR issue 


article Father Rust narrates: 


essay: to the Hebrew God is a veritas 
per se nota, to the Greek He is the con- 
clusion of a syllogism. 

All this seems to demand a specific 
conclusion. If it be true, (and the 
present writer thinks it is), that intel- 
lectually we are Greeks, there is in- 
cumbent upon us the necessity of a 
certain mental enlargement. Men who 
have been molded in the Hellenic tra- 
dition must make a rather violent ad- 
justment to understand clearly and 
sympathetically a collection of writ- 
ings fashioned in the Semitic mold. 
Effort must be expended in order profit- 
ably to read the Sacred Scriptures: 
but it cannot be shirked—ignorantia 
Scripturarum, ignorantia Christi. 





The writer of the estimate is Father Paul Rust, O.M.I., and the subject 
of his article is the late Msgr. Ronald A. Knox. Toward the end of his 


Well, there may never be another Knox again. This thought 


goes far in explaining the final honor accorded Monsignor Knox 
at his obsequies—the presence of Harold Macmillan at the 
Pontifical Requiem. Completely unnoticed by the mourners who 
packed vast Westminster Cathedral, the British Prime Minister 
broke all modern traditions by slipping into the seat reserved for 
him next to the catafalque. The Monsignor had been his tutor 
in history and English at Oxford. When he had been invited by 
phone to come, he replied, “I should like to come. It is a great 
honor.” When it was all over, Premier Macmillan made one state- 
ment that explained everything. “I came,” he said, “to say good- 
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bye to an old friend.” 
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Homosexuality: 
Moral Aspects of the Problem 


By ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 


Bu OBJECTIVE DISCONFORMITY of 
homosexuality to the moral law con- 
sists in the fact that the sexual appetite 
and affections are directed to persons 
of the same sex. The homosexual per- 
sonality, while normal from a physical 
point of view is entirely orientated to 
his or her own sex and not susceptible 
to the emotional and sexual attraction 
of the opposite sex. Those persons who 
do not manifest this fundamental orien- 
tation to their own sex but practice 
homosexual acts as a _ substitute or 
variation should rather be called 
pseudo-homosexuals. 

The moralist’s problem with homo- 
sexuality is with the subjective rather 
than the objective morality. As al- 
ways, subjective morality is more diffi- 
cult to evaluate than objective, because 
of the many concrete, situational, indi- 
vidual, cultural factors that enter into 
any judgment concerning subjective 
morality. All that we can do here is 
simply point out a few general princi- 
ples by which the moralist tries to come 
to a judgment of responsibility. 

It must be noted first that the con- 
dition of homosexuality cannot itself be 
imputed to the sincere penitent. Even 
though this state may have arisen as a 
result of repeated deliberate acts on the 
part of the penitent (a fact which will 
be disputed by many psychologists), if 
the penitent has sincerely repented of 
these lapses his present state may be 
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declared involuntary. It will sometimes 
be of help to a penitent of this type if 
it is explained to him that his present 
condition cannot be imputed to him as 
asin. Secondly, one can note that those 
spontaneous affections and desires which 








Father Gleason, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at the Fordham University 
Graduate School, has written for such 
publications as Review for Religious, 
Clergy Review, Thought, Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, Australian Catholic 
Record. Sheed and Ward plan his book 
on the last things for spring publication. 





arise from the sincere penitent’s habit- 
ual dispositions are no more free or 
sinful than are the spontaneous de- 
sires of his normal companion. Nor 
will it always be possible for him to 
repress them positively. The best that 
he can do is to avoid their causes and 
divert his attention to other objects 
when these affections become conscious. 
In doing so he will follow more or less 
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classic rules for those whose sexual de- 
sires have a normal object. He may 
contemn those which arise spontane- 
ously and involuntarily. He should be 
inspired with the desire to free himself 
from this abnormality and taught to 
avoid occasions of sin for him. 

Because of the unusual situation in 
which the homosexual finds himself, at- 
tracted to that sex with which social 
organization forces him to have most 
contact, one should be careful to avoid 
giving him the impression that he must 
isolate himself from his own sex on the 
grounds that some of its members may 
be an occasion of sin for him. It is 
well to remember also that this type of 
penitent may more often be in necessary 
occasions of sin that his normal counter- 
part, simply because he cannot reorgan- 
ize society to permit him to live with 
the cultural and social barriers that 
ordinary mores set up between the 
sexes. This fact may make one more 
lenient in judging the homosexual in 
certain situations. 


JUDGING THE HOMOSEXUAL 


The fact that the homosexual’s life is 
abnormal does not mean that his at- 
tractions and desires are insuperable. 
The qualitative abnormality does not 
of itself, by the very fact of its exist- 
ence, destroy imputability. On the con- 
trary the homosexual is to be judged 
according to the usual principles that 
determine responsibility. Because an 
act is qualitatively abnormal does not 
automatically mean that its agent is 
deprived of that use of reason and 
liberty required for responsibility. 

However, the principles that deter- 
mine responsibility should be applied 
to the homosexual as principles, and not 
materially imposed upon him as con- 
crete advice exactly paralleling the ad- 
vice given to his normal counterpart. 
The statement, for example, that the 
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homosexual has no more difficulty con- 
trolling his impulses than does the nor- 
mal man must be accepted with defi- 
nite reserve or it will lead to a most 
unrealistic appraisal of the penitent’s 
situation. The homosexual is under 
many nonsexual pressures which ag- 
gravate his sexual tensions and push 
him in the direction of the false securi- 
ties of his pathetic love affairs. He 
lives in constant fear of blackmail, 
which the normal man does not, even if 
he indulges in sexual activity outside 
marriage. He is economically exposed, 
in that few employers care to retain 
homosexual employees if their secret is 
discovered. He has constantly to sus- 
pect his own friendships and normal 
social dealings with men. This secrecy, 
loneliness, insecurity, aggravates the 
temptation to have at least one chosen 
companion with whom he can be wholly 
open. Since society approves of atti- 
tudes, occupations, and social conduct 
which are foreign to him, his life is 
rather more reflex than the normal 
man’s. He has the difficult task of 
structuring his own ideals for himself 
according to patterns which he must in 
many cases determine for himself, since 
society has not elaborated a rule of con- 
duct governing the details of many of 
his confusing situations. In what meas- 
ure should he apply materially to him- 
self the rules of morality governing 
those acts which incite per se to venereal 
pleasure? Shall he, for example, avoid 
all such occasions as nude swimming 
with men? The moralist would answer 
this question rapidly for. the normal 
man with regard to women. It is per- 
haps less easy to decide in the case of 
homosexuals. One niust beware of ad- 
vice which will further complicate their 
social situation, bringing on new ten- 
sions which will seek release in sexual 
activity. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
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the homosexual personality is a neurotic 
personality and that his judgments of 
value will often be distorted by his dis- 
turbed condition. 

It is admitted by everyone today that 
sexuality is by no means confined to 
genital impulses; sexuality irradiates 
the entire personality and promotes a 
general orientation of the entire affec- 
tive life, so that the whole of life and 
personality is marked by its influences. 
Since the elements of sexuality are sub- 
ject to a psychosexual evolution, the 
normal personality will be one whose 
development has passed through the 
various stages of psychosexual evolu- 
tion. The child’s affective and sexual 
interests must be guided past the stage 
of concentration upon himself to a 
heterosexual and altruistic stage. Only 
the man whose evolution is accom- 
plished in a fortunate manner will have 
that general attitude towards others 
and moral conduct which is really adult. 
The homosexual personality lacks this 
perfect adulthood of the sexual instinct, 
in its widest sense. His entire affective 
orientation is disturbed. Because it is 
disturbed his judgments of value will 
reflect this disturbance in greater or 
lesser degree. To think that one can 
reorientate the genital activities of 
such a person without affecting first a 
general re-education of his entire per- 
sonality structure is, we think, an illu- 
sion. His sexuality must be re-edu- 
cated, but sexuality is by no means con- 
fined to the genital sphere. Without 
this general re-education it is very 
doubtful if such a disturbed personality 
will ever have the psychical equilib- 
rium and energy needed to bring his 
moral life into accord with the objective 
laws which foster his genuine develop- 
ment as spirit. To bring one’s activity 
into accord with objective morality one 
needs knowledge and one needs free- 
dom. A defect in either will ordinarily 
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imply some lessening of responsibility. 
The reaction of the neurotic character 
to his moral problem will not infre- 
quently be: “I know that what I am 
doing is objectively wrong; I am aware 
of this and troubled by it, but it is 
stronger than I and I am unable to do 
otherwise.” 


TWO EXTREMES 


Such a penitent as this registers both 
feelings of guilt and a tendency to ex- 
culpate himself on the grounds of lack 
of freedom. In approaching his case 
the confessor must avoid two extremes. 
One extreme is immediately to absolve 
the penitent from all responsibility as 
though freedom were automatically and 
totally obliterated by the neurotic con- 
dition of the penitent. Such an atti- 
tude doubtless would end in moral 
nihilism. Objective moral laws exist 
which are universally binding, founded 
upon immutable natures and essences. 

At times the invert will experience a 
relatively high degree of freedom from 
those neurotic conflicts which limit his 
power to choose. There are periods of 
his life, periods even of the same day 
which vary considerably with regard to 
freedom. It would be doing the peni- 
tent a great disservice to suppose that 
the mechanisms which inhibit his free- 
dom work always at equal intensity. 
Hence general statements about his 
lack of moral guilt are completely out 
of place and should never be given to 
him. 

On the other hand the moralist must 
avoid an objectivist frame of mind 
which tends automatically to equate 
objective disconformity to the moral 
law with subjective guilt. Factors of 
the subjective, existential, concrete, 
situational order and _ psychological 
mechanisms must be taken into con- 
sideration and usually these factors 
cannot be established by the confessor 
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unless he is working in collaboration 
with the psychiatrist. 

What is attracting the attention of 
moralists today is especially the case of 
those penitents who claim to lead a 
rather vigorous moral life on most 
points, who express a rather determined 
aspiration to obey God’s law in its 
entirely, but who encounter within 
themselves a difficulty which they ex- 
press as an impossibility, in the matter, 
e.g., of their homosexual desires. It 
appears to them that the disequilibrium 
that they experience within themselves 
is due to causes outside, at least in part, 
the domain of their responsibility. 
They claim an inability to execute in 
the real order the fundamental aspira- 
tions of their spirit toward God. 
Doubtless in such cases we must recall 
that our characters and our moral 
worth are to be judged by our deepest 
attitudes as well as by our external acts. 

We are called by God not only to 
act well but to be good. We must take 
into any consideration of the invert’s 
guilt the whole fundamental orienta- 
tion of his life; is it to God or to self? 
In the strata of motivation that are 
not directly translatable in act does 
he manifest a desire to serve God, prac- 
tice virtue, and lead a good life? Is 
his moral life in other matters con- 
formed to the laws of God and the 
Church? Does he make use of the 
religious helps offered to him in the 
sacraments, prayer, and the advice 
given him by his confessor? If so, one 
may judge that he is sincerely trying 
to help himself and this fact should 
make the confessor more lenient in 
judging the occasional fall which may 
occur. 


REAL MORAL VALUE 


In order to found adequate responsi- 
bility for grave sin our knowledge 
should proceed, not only from an ab- 
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stract, juridical understanding of the 
moral disvalue in question, but also 
from some type of interior comprehen- 
sion of the law and the value it em- 
bodies. It is recognized today by 
moralists that the clear knowledge re- 
quired for mortal sin is not always 
satisfied by a purely conceptual knowl- 
edge, even when this is explicit. The 
fact that the law of God and the Church 
forbids this particular action may be 
quite clear to the invert at the moment 
of his temptation without, however, 
giving him the requisite valuational 
appreciation of the good involved in 
this law. If this value-aspect of the 
law (its inner goodness, its inner suavity 
and beauty) is separated from the 
majesty of law, the moral knowledge 
that results may be schematic, theoreti- 
cal, notional but in the sense of New- 
man: unreal. In that case, not only 
does the “good-for-me” aspect of the 
value recede to the periphery of con- 
sciousness, but the inner goodness in 
itself, the importance of the value in 
itself tends to be obscured in the mind 
of the subject, and the remaining con- 
ceptual knowledge may be insufficient 
to found grave responsibility. 

This affective valuation will be 
found lacking in many homosexuals 
with respect to their particular situa- 
tion. And of course liberty is depend- 
ent upon knowledge. But even when 
theoretical knowledge is adequate for 
responsibility it can happen that the 
individual describes himself as blinded 
and chained when called upon to pass 
over to practical action. This indeed 
seems to be the case with many inverts. 
Here we must recognize that traditional 
moral theology admits that an indi- 
vidual, because of conditioning and 
habit, may indeed be incapable at a 
precise moment in his history of observ- 
ing objectively this or that command- 
ment. 
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Thus even when valuational knowl- 
edge is actually had, the individual may 
experience such neurotic pressures that 
his liberty does not retain that degree 
of energy required for grave sin. The 
emotional drives upsetting his spiritual 
equilibrium may be such as to exert an 
almost hypnotic effect upon his will, 
giving an air of unreality to the good 
embodied in the moral law. Even with 
valuational knowledge present, the 
tangle of neurotic pressures and emo- 
tions to which he is subject may, as it 
were, anesthetize the appeal of the good 
for the moment. Realizing this may 
help the confessor understand that the 
penitent is not entirely insincere when 
he describes himself as _ irresistibly 
drawn by the object of his sin. It 
should also be noted that the will, even 
if its decision is free, does not have 
despotic control over the external facul- 
ties. Thus it is possible that there will 
exist, even in the sincere penitent, a 
considerable gap between objective and 
subjective morality. He has however, 
always the obligation of striving to 
close this gap in his life between ob- 
jective and subjective morality. The 
gap which may exist in a particular 
case between the order of intention and 
the order of execution does not dispense 
the subject from effort. 

If one group of extremists seem to 
feel that any responsibility is out of 
the question in the case of inverts, it is 
another extreme to think that the action 
of grace will cure all psychical defects. 
Grace is not given for that purpose in 
the usual scheme of things. Its function 
is not to cure the malfunctioning of 
nature in the order of psychology. In 
the degree that a particular nature is 
subject to a natural psychological im- 
balance, grace meets with obstacles in 
restoring that nature to objective con- 
formity to the moral law. In the ordi- 
nary course of events we should not 
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expect grace to perform miracles in the 
natural order or to ensure clinical cures. 
Grace is given for interior, subjective, 
spiritual success in our dialogue life 
with God, and will not ordinarily re- 
move the clinical obstacles to objective 
success in the moral life. 

It is undeniable that there exist un- 
fortunate psychisms which dispose 
their owner ill for objective conformity 
to the moral law. There are types who 
probably never will know the lucidity 
in judgments of value that the normal 
man knows. But if we avoid confusing 
sanctity with objective moral perfec- 
tion we will not despair of these types, 
among which seems to be the invert. 


CONFESSOR AND PSYCHIATRIST 


In forming a moral judgment of the 
subjective guilt of this class of neurotic 
personalities, it is obvious that the con- 
fessor and the psychiatrist must work 
incommon. The problem of homosexu- 
ality is primarily a problem for the 
psychiatrist and only secondarily a 
moral problem. Insofar as it is a moral 
problem it lies particularly in the do- 
main of those principles which seek to 
establish subjective responsibility. The 
confessor who approaches this problem 
should then be aware of the researches 
of modern psychology and the assist- 
ance that this science offers to him in 
determining the presence or absence 
of moral knowledge and moral freedom. 
The real is always complex ‘and it is 
quite impossible, in dealing with this 
class of penitents, to lay down simple 
rules of thumb for determining the ex- 
tent and degree of subjective responsi- 
bility. Nor may the penitent always be 
believed completely when he testifies 
against himself. Many of them are 
unaware of the conditions required for 
freedom and confuse freedom from ex- 
ternal force with psychical freedom. 
Moreover they do not usually evaluate 
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justly the non-sexual neurotic pres- 
sures to which they are subject, living 
as they do in a society which considers 
them as outcasts and which aggravate 
their sexual tensions. 

The universal moral law governing 
these cases is as intransigent, as bind- 
ing as in any other case. But the 
Christian conception of morality has 
never been a mechanical conformism; 
an objectified legalism. The experience 
of generations of spiritual directors and 
confessors is had as a rich traditional 
source of understanding of the com- 
plexity and limits of human freedom. 
It should not be neglected in favor of 
some neatly codified rule of thumb 
capable of an automatic application to 
all individuals. 

In his pastoral work the confessor 
as counselor has an excellent opportu- 
nity to encourage the homosexual to 
seek that medical treatment which we 
hope will restore to him the freedom 
needed for accomplishing objectively the 
demands of a Christian moral life. The 
counselor should avoid, however, hold- 
ing up too glowing a promise for future 
recovery since prognosis, especially in 
the case of older and habitual inverts 
of overt activity, is quite poor. Since 
the homosexual is already in a difficult 
social position, the counselor must do 
what he can to encourage him to make 
some positive contribution to the com- 
munity in which he lives and should 
avoid a censorious, accusatory, rejecting 
attitude. Above all he must stimulate 
the penitent to seek the requisite help 
and must do what he can to see to it 
that human needs in the nonsexual 
area are satisfied, so that further ten- 
sions are not built up in the penitent 
by frustrations of a purely social order. 
Anything that contributes to the human 
equilibrium of the penitent will have 
its effects on the moral order. The 
entire personality needs reorganization 
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and usually the treatment will be long 
since areas of the personality have to 
be explored that are not immediately 
accessible to the therapist. Moreover 
many homosexuals will feel that no real 
change is either possible or especially 
desirable. Their attitude is usually 
pessimistic, fatalistic. Here the priest- 
counselor may play an important role 
in stimulating a desire for recovery and 
treatment. 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


If the counselor or confessor can take 
the time to explain the differing roles 
of the natural and the supernatural in 
effecting a cure, and if the priest does 
not lead the penitent to a magical con- 
ception of the sacraments’ efficacy, 
much good can be done by the sacra- 
ments. The quantitative aspect of the 
case may be helped by reception of the 
sacraments and the number of overt 
acts diminished. The attitude of the 
confessor or counselor should remain 
encouraging and should stress that the 
penitent must extend the area of his 
self-control gradually, with the com- 
bined natural and supernatural helps. 

The penitent must be helped to gain 
insight into his own situation and for 
this he needs as complete a picture as 
possible of the factors that may con- 
tribute to that situation. Besides an 
understanding of the role of sex and 
love in human life he should be brought 
to realize, in a very general fashion, 
the mechanisms that effect his freedom 
and the principles that determine his 
responsibility. This will usually be 
done by collaboration of priest and 
therapist. The priest must stress that 
whatever the appearances to the con- 
trary may be, interior, spiritual victory 
lies ahead for the penitent who co- 
operates with God’s grace. The dog- 
matic truths concerning both the dis- 
tribution and the efficacy of graces may 
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be stressed with advantage, providing 
always that the penitent is not led to 
some magical idea of grace as a substi- 
tute for human effort or for therapy. 
To present grace as an open-sesame 
to recovery will only cause rebellion 
and possibly loss of faith, for the 
invert will reply to these magical prom- 
ises with a cold denial based upon his 
experience. A counselor should not or- 
dinarily undertake the direction of a 
homosexual personality without collab- 





reason.” 





Princeton vs. Father Halton 


Whether you agree 100 per cent with Father Hugh Halton or not, this 
much is certain: the battle lines laid down in the academic groves of 
Princeton stretch out into areas far beyond those delineated by an isolated 
collision between one university and one Catholic priest. 

The issues raised by this widely-publicized controversy strike at the very 
heart of the American concept of freedom of speech; the role of the univer- 
sity in our national life; the meaning of tolerance; the bold threat of 
secularism and the obligation of a Catholic chaplain to safeguard the 
spiritual good of the students entrusted to him. 

Stated Dr. Robert F. Goheen, President of Princeton: “Under claims 
of advancing the pursuit of truth, he (Fr. Halton) has resorted to irrespon- 
sible attacks upon the intellectual integrity of faculty members.” 

Replied Fr. Hugh Halton: “I have sinned, academically. I have chal- 
lenged the premises and the postulates of the establishment. I have 
engaged in rational debate on the fundamental principles of faith and 


Fr. Aidan M. Carr, Associate Editor of HPR, will examine the pros and 
cons of this important controversy in our January issue. 


oration with a therapist. Nor should 
he take it upon himself to promise cures 
or to determine the limits of recovery 
possible. In some cases the best that 
will be achieved is a relatively success- 
ful adjustment to a nonsexual social 
life with no overt acts. If the priest- 
counselor realizes this ahead of time he 
will save all concerned much distress. 
The necessity of regular and consistent 
direction for this type of penitent should 
not need to be stressed. It is obvious. 
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Ex-Seminarians 


The Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities has issued a de- 
cree regarding the readmission of sem- 
inarians.1 The document explains that 
the Church has_ always insisted 
solemnly on a careful examination of 
those who are candidates for Sacred 
Orders, with the purpose of admitting 
the worthy and turning away the un- 
worthy or unfitted. Generally speaking 
therefore, bishops ought not to admit 
into their seminaries students who have 
either left voluntarily from some sem- 
inary or who have, for any reason, been 
dismissed by the superiors. 

If it should happen, however, the de- 
cree goes on to provide, that all things 
being duly considered a bishop does 
wish to accept such an ex-seminarian 
for his diocese, then the bishop must 
consult the Sacred Congregation for 
authorization and judgment concerning 
the aptitude of the candidate in ques- 
tion. The provision of Canon 1363, §3, 
is left unchanged. The Sovereign: Pon- 
tiff approved the decree. 


RELEVANCE 


Most priests are familiar, at one time 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, p. 640. 


or another, with the plight of the young 
man who, having left a seminary for 
some reason, later decides to request re- 
admission. Sometimes this ex-seminar- 
ian honestly admits he made a mistake 
in judgment: he decided on the spur 
of the moment “to quit.” Having given 
more mature thought to his vocation, 
he now wishes to continue his studies. 
Sometimes it is a matter of health: 
physically or nervously, he reached 
what seemed an impasse, and it left him 
no choice but to withdraw. Now his 
health is very much improved. Some- 
times it was all due to misunderstand- 
ings with the superior, or with a pro- 
fessor. Perhaps the family’s income 
needed the bolstering that gainful em- 
ployment outside the seminary would 
provide. There are probably as many 
reasons for leaving as there are those 
who leave. A vocation is a mysterious 
thing indeed. 

The difficulties faced by these young 
men who desire re-entrance into the 
seminary pose a problem of serious im- 
port to any priest who wants to help. 
The chief responsibility, of course, is 
the bishop’s. His decision is the final 
one. But in our own role as advisers, 
we too have to take cognizance of the 
significance of this new decree. 
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The Holy See evidently takes some- 
what of a dim view of the future of 
young men who choose voluntarily to 
give up their vocation or are required 
by competent ecclesiastical authority 
to leave the seminary. Obviously, cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Many exem- 
plary priests today are men who were 
in and out, and then in again. As a 
rule they did not leave “voluntarily” 
(in the true sense of that term) nor 
were they expelled. Special situations 
virtually compelled them to stop their 
studies for a time. They are the ex- 
ceptions. Generally speaking, Rome 
appears to consider ex-seminarians as 
placed in a position not very favor- 
able to their continuance of studies for 
the priesthood. 

In any case, if a bishop believes that 
the applicant for his diocese does have 
special merits to explain his case, and 
the bishop feels that the case warrants 
it, then he may direct his problem to 
the Congregation for final judgment. 

Canon 1363, §3, requiring the bishop 
to obtain from the superior of the sem- 
inary ex quo all pertinent information 
on the individual involved, remains un- 
affected by the present decree. 


December 7: Fast & Abstinence 


The fast and abstinence previously 
attached to the vigil of the Assumption, 
August 14, has been permanently trans- 
ferred to December 7, the vigil of the 
Immaculate Conception. This is for all 
the faithful, everywhere. This has been 
established by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, issued in 
view of the request of many bishops 
and others, who, because of the difficul- 
ties of time and place, felt that many 
obstacles stood in the way of the for- 
mer arrangement.” 


? Ibid., p. 638. 
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RELEVANCE 


The feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception falls on Sunday this year, and 
since all the Sundays of Advent are 
duplex of the first class, the festivity 
will be celebrated on Monday, Decem- 
ber 9, both in the Office and in the 
Mass. The obligation of attending 
Mass is not transferred to Monday, 
however. Any “double obligation” (to 
use a phrase) incident upon both Sun- 
day and the Immaculate Conception 
falling on the same day, will be satis- 
fied by the one attendance at Mass on 
Sunday, December 8. 


Plaudits to the Dominicans 


Pope Pius XII took the occasion of 
the seventh centenary of the death of 
St. Hyacinth, the Polish Dominican, to 
direct a letter to the Most Rev. Michael 
Browne, Master General of the Domini- 
cans.® 

The Supreme Pontiff, in referring to 
the example of the saint, commended 
the Dominican Order on the sublime 
nature of its apostolate: specialiter ob 
praedicationem et animarum salutem 

. (O.P. Const. 3, 1.) It was St. 
Hyacinth who, born of a famous family 
of Silesia in 1185, journeyed to Rome 
where he met St. Dominic himself and 
promptly joined the founder’s Order. 
He was a tremendous traveler; his 
thirst for souls led him to Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, South Russia, Asia 
(to the frontiers of Tibet), China. He 
died in 1257 and was canonized in 1594. 

In imitation of him, the meiabers of 
the Dominican Order, declared Pope 
Pius XII, “instruct the people in the 
solid doctrines of the Gospel, mindful 
of the faithful’s capacities and avoiding 
whatever is foreign to the message of 
salvation.” For this high work, the 
Pope stated, much preparation is neces- 


* L’Osservatore Romano, n. 191 (29.554). 
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sary in the matters of sacred doctrine 
and in the content and delivery of ser- 
mons. Above all necessary: sanctity 
of life. However so elegant a sermon 
may be, declared the Holy Father, if 
it does not flow from a soul adorned 
with virtue and the Holy Spirit, it will 
profit the hearers little. 

The distinguished work of the 
Dominican Fathers in this country, both 
in the realms of preaching and educa- 
tion, in addition to a varied apostolate 
in other areas, is too well known to 
need comment. 


“Cothic’’ Vestments Approved 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
promulgated a decree allowing the use 
of the vestments in the form prisca 
concinnata, at Mass and during other 
liturgical services.* These would in- 
clude, certainly, the so-called “Gothic” 
vestments, so familiar in the U.S. The 
decision of the Congregation is con- 
tained in the resolution of a dubium sub- 
mitted to the Holy See by many bishops 
and others, prompted by a response 
given in a decree from Rome in 1925. 
That previous document stated that it 
was not permitted, without first con- 
sulting the Holy See, to depart from the 
accepted style as used in the Roman 
church, by introducing other styles and 
shapes, even if they be “old.” 

This new decree leaves it up to the 
prudent judgment of bishops to decide 
whether or not, according to particular 
circumstances, to allow the use of this 
type of vestment. The bishops must be 


careful, however, to guard against exag-: 
gerated forms, lest the faithful be dis-- 
turbed or led into wonderment at the 


strangeness of the priest’s garb. Above 
all, the bishops must be mindful of the 
sanctity of the divine cult and of what 
befits it, allowing no changes to be in- 


* Ibid., n. 201 (29.564). 


troduced which might prove unbecom- 
ing or might upset approved discipline 
in this matter. 
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“Gothic” vestments, or, as Father 
William J. O'Shea, 8.8., calls them in 
his recent, thorough and excellent book, 
The Worship of the Church (Newman 
Press, Westminster Md., 1957), “ample”’ 
vestments, have long been used in this 
country. They are the genuinely “oid” 
type liturgical garb, and their design 
can be traced to the Roman era. They 
are like a toga. 

They have never been condemned 
and (except in unduly exaggerated 
forms) most priests will admit that the 
“Gothic” chasuble has infinitely more 
dignity and grace than the so-called 
“Roman” or fiddle-back style which ac- 
tually, as Father O’Shea declares, dates 
back only to the 18th century. 

There has been a vague feeling among 
some of the clergy to the effect that 
“Gothic” vestments are a trifle suspect. 
Maybe even a bit feminine. (Not all 
priests like them, of course.) The pres- 
ent decree ought to set at rest any scru- 
ple about wearing them, if any such 
seruple is still around. But it ought not 
to be ignored that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites still leaves the decision up 
to the bishop, should he care to exercise 
his episcopal powers of vigilance and 
command with reference to the vest- 
ments. 


Pope Addresses YCW 


The Holy Father delivered a major 
allocution to delegates attending the 
World Council of Young Christian 
Workers, on the occasion of its meeting 
in Rome some weeks ago.® The Pope 
spoke on the responsibilities of Catholic 
young men and young women toward 


° Tbid., n. 197 (29.560). 
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their fellow workers, and in what spirit 
the lay apostles should meet the chal- 
lenges of a de-Christianized society. 

“Youth,” declared the Pontiff, “is 
animated by a fervent optimism which 
goes forward courageously, although the 
world today poses terrible obstacles to 
that optimism: insurmountable mate- 
rial difficulties; misery; ignorance and 
abuses of the dignity of family life, 
abound.” 

The YCW (known as JOC in Europe 
and Canada), pointed out the Pope, 
strives to remedy these evils by affirm- 
ing its faith in the spiritual riches of 
humanity; by imparting an intellectual 
and moral formation to its members; 
by training them in the technique of 
their apostolate as Christian workers. 

These militants are not discouraged 
or saddened by the arduous tasks con- 
fronting them through the injustices of 
today’s social order, nor by the oppres- 
sion it often exercises. In combatting 
evils of this kind, the members of the 
JOC do not make use of methods which 
fail to respect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, nor do they make use of violent 
means. Rather, their apostolate is 
rooted in Christian convictions and in 
the consciousness of the dignity of one’s 
fellowmen. The task of the souls dedi- 
cated to this apostolate is to Christian- 
ize their milieus by the application of 
supernatural means, joined to a practi- 
cal approach to the needs of the 
workers’ world. 


RELEVANCE 


An unusual amount of space was de- 
voted to this forgathering of 30,000 
representatives of the world-wide YCW 
(JOC) movement, in issues of L’Osser- 
vatore Romano both before and after 
the meeting. Over 80 countries sent 
delegates from a membership that is 
close to 2,000,000. This specialized 
Catholic Action apostolate is estab- 
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lished in about 80 major American 
cities, and the YCW headquarters are 
located at 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago (12), Ill. It has status with 
UNESCO. 

The first organization of this kind, 
the JOC in Belgium, was founded by 
the renowned Canon Joseph Cardijn 
forty years ago. It was introduced into 
the U.S. in 1935, at Manchester, N. H. 

The Jocist movement is a direct an- 
swer to the plea of Pius XI for an 
apostolate of “like upon like,” i.e., by 
means of stratified organization, Catho- 
lics within the same general economic 
and social environment strive to Chris- 
tianize the people associated with them 
on their level: in industry—in the pro- 
fessions—in agriculture, etc. Each has 
its own distinct organization. The 
YCW or JOC members are “workers.” 

It is essentially a lay movement, al- 
though it must have a mandate from 
the hierarchy, and the role of the chap- 
lain of each cell is of capital importance 
for the spiritual formation of the mem- 
bers. Basically, the technique em- 
ployed is to make use of the three steps 
in any prudential act: observe (what 
are the problems we as Christians must 
face at the factory?); judge (what 
means can we best make use of to solve 
those problems?) ; act (carry out, in the 
order of concrete activity, the means 
decided upon). 

Organically established, the groupings 
begin in small cells, and by a highly- 
developed federated system, the mem- 
bers fan out into parochial, diocesan, 
national and international organiza- 
tions. 

These constitute Catholic Action—in 
sensu stricto. 


Oriental Code 


A very notable part of the new codi- 
fication of the Canon Law of the Orien- 














ROMA LOCUTA 


tal Church is now complete. Previously 
published are the sections on: matri- 
mony; ecclesiastical tribunals; the reli- 
gious state and temporal goods. The 
present section is on de personis, and it 
covers rites; clerics in genere and in 
specie; the laity. The formulation of 
the canons, 558 in all, follows very 
closely our own Code. 

It is a monumental work, and it 
serves to reconfirm the divine unity of 
the Catholic Faith. Very important, of 
course, are the canons governing the re- 
lationship of the hierarchy of the Orien- 
tal Church with Rome, with full recog- 
nition being given the illustrious an- 
tiquity of the Eastern Church. 

Pope Pius XII, in the motu proprio 
introducing the canons, has decreed that 
the norms become effective March 25, 
1958.® 


No Politics for Hungarian Priests 


The Congregation of the Council has 
issued a decree warning the priests of 
Hungary to sever all connections with 
that country’s political life, or suffer 
the penalty of excommunication.? 

The document observes that it is 
scarcely consonant with the duties of 
the priesthood, in any instance, for 
priests to take an active part in political 
life, since the total effort of the priest 
must be for the spiritual welfare of the 
souls entrusted to him. Only in ex- 
traordinary circumstances does the 
Church permit this activity, and even 
then only within clearly defined limits. 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
433-603. 
* Ibid., p. 637. 


Such are conditions in Hungary to- 
day, however, that it is necessary for 
the priests of that land to abstain en- 
tirely from any political activity what- 
soever. Hence, by a special mandate 
of the Supreme Pontiff: no priest may 
campaign for nor accept the office of 
deputy or any other post in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. Any priest who is 
already a member of Parliament must 
resign within one month, and they are 
forbidden to attend further sessions. 

Anyone violating these norms, the de- 
cree concludes, incurs excommunication 
ipso facto, reserved to the Holy See. 


RELEVANCE 


Very probably one of the chief mo- 
tives for the present decree is to coun- 
teract the effect of Hungarian Commu- 
nist propaganda which has pretended 
that the clergy are pro-Red. It is likely 
that there are priests in the Parliament 
who, in perfectly good faith, feel that 
they can best serve the Church and 
their country in those sensitive political 
positions. The Holy See evidently be- 
lieves otherwise. 

It is a notorious fact that the Com- 
munists in Hungary have repeatedly 
attempted to set up a national Church, 
and for that purpose have succeeded, 
to some extent, in enlisting so-called 
“natriotic priests” as dupes. Just how 
much has been done in this direction is 
virtually impossible to know as of the 
moment. 

In any case, this decree, strongly 
worded as it is, will serve to separate 
clearly the goats from the sheep among 
the shepherds. 
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Christ Accepts Our Chains 


Feast of the Circumcision 


“And when eight days were fulfilled for his circumcision, his name was called 
Jesus” (Luke 2, 21). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “. .. He has accepted our chains and 
our bonds.” 
(2) Circumcision: sublime example of self- 
abasement. 
(3) This is no pagan feast day. 


Jesus did not come to earth alone. 
Beside Him in the cave of Bethlehem 
was His Holy Mother. “She caressed 
Him as her Son,” says St. Ephrem, 
“but adored Him as her God.” She 
has a special place in the accounts of 
His sacred infancy, and that is possibly 
the reason why in the eyes of the 
Church the feast of the Circumcision is 
also the feast of Our Lady. 

Our Lady forms the setting for the 
feasts of Jesus. She bears Him in her 
arms; she holds Him to her breast; she 
cares for Him in every need. She like- 
wise suffered with Him and for Him 
when, according to the regulations of 
Jewish law, He was circumcised. This 
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shedding of His Blood and the suffer- 
ing of these two sacred Hearts pre- 
figures the day of Calvary when Jesus 
will save the world. 


“,.. HE HAS ACCEPTED OUR 
CHAINS AND OUR BONDS” 


But His suffering on this day was also 
for the world. St. Bernard says that 
“from that moment He began the work 
of our salvation, shedding His Immacu- 
late Blood for us.” The same Saint 
also states: 


A few days ago we celebrated the 
arrival of Our Lord in the prison of 
the world, on the day of His birth. 
But we celebrate today’s feast be- 
cause He has accepted our chains and 
our bonds. He who had committed 
no sin today permitted His guiltless 
hands to be shackled in the bonds of 
the guilty in order to redeem them; 
today He who had given the Law sub- 
jected Himself to the law. 

















SALVATION IS HIS NAME 


The ceremony of circumcision took 
place in a home, probably that of 
friends, or in a dwelling that St. Joseph 
secured after some of the people left 
the town following the census-taking. 
It is likewise possible that Joseph, as 
a carpenter, might have made the cave 
where Jesus was born more comfortable 
and habitable. But the rite surely did 
not take place at home with the rejoic- 
ing of friends and relatives, as with the 
cousin of Jesus, John the Baptist. Jesus 
was in exile amid strangers. Nor did 
the rite take place in the synagogue as 
some artists have mistakenly depicted 
it. 

The ceremony was administered by 
Joseph, although any Jewish person 
might have performed it. If necessary, 
even the mother could have performed 
it. It was a time of joy and sorrow for 
Our Lady: of joy because she realized 
more fully the mystery of the world’s 
salvation; and of sorrow because her 
mother’s heart was so sensitive to the 
slightest pain of the Divine Child. 

Both Mary and Joseph had been told 
by the angel that Jesus would be the 
name of the Infant: “Behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb and thou shalt 
bring forth a son and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus” (Luke 1, 31). In this 
way the just Joseph is brought into 
closer relationship with the redemptive 
mission of the Son of God. He is the 
agent of Jesus’ suffering in the circum- 
cision and he gives the Child the sacred 
name of Savior. 

Jesus complied with the very law of 


Salvation Is His Name 


which He was the author to give men 
an example of obedience and humility. 
Mary and Joseph were not told that He 
was exempt from the law, and so they 
followed the prescriptions as directed. 
St. Bernard enters into the spirit of the 
day with this thought: 


Here is a great document of the faith 
as well as the most sublime example 
of self-abasement! For to what pur- 
pose did He need to be circumcised 
Who had committed no sin? That 
you, O Jesus, committed no sin per- 
sonally is clear from your age and 
that you inherited no sin is still more 
certainly attested by the divinity of 
your Father and the inviolate purity 
of your Mother. 


THIS IS NO PAGAN FEAST DAY 


It is significant that this feast should 
begin the new year. It reminds us of 
the sacrifice and love of Christ, of His 
obedience to law, of His nearness to 
Mary and Joseph. St. Augustine used 
to speak of the difference between the 
Christian holy day and the pagan feast 
day. Pagan feasting and excesses, he 
said, were to be atoned for by Christian 
fasting and prayer. But New Year’s 
Day is perhaps violated more by ab- 
sence from Mass than any other holy 
day of the Church—simply because of 
parties the night and morning before. 
Only in the spirit of this feast day, that 
is, with sacrifice, obedience, and love 
for Jesus and with a deep devotion to 
Our Lady will the New Year be one of 
holiness and happiness for you. 


Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus 


“His name was called Jesus, the name given him by the angel before he was 
conceived in the womb” (Luke 2, 21). 
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OUTLINE: 
(1) His name is an eternal promise. 
(2) Reverently use His name. 
(3) “. . . name by which they must be 
saved.” 


Monarchy is no longer a popular form 
of government. Many crowned heads 
of Europe are now in exile or in retire- 
ment with no jurisdiction or power. 
But the kingship of Christ is a rule that 
never changes. It will brook no rival; 
it will tolerate no compromise; it is un- 
rivalled, absolute, eternal. 

But the King we honor at this time 
of the year is a Child in swaddling 
bands. He has no retinue but Mary and 
Joseph. He has no palace, or servants, 
or gorgeous trappings, or mighty armies. 
He has no crowds to shout their en- 
thusiasm for his office and his name. 
Poor and unknown, He is rejected by 
His own people. Says St. Augustine: 


Christ is born and laid in a manger, 
but He holds the world in His hand; 
He sucklest at the breast while He 
feeds the angels: He is wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, while He clothes 
thee with immortality; He is nour- 
ished with milk, while being adored; 
He finds no room in the inn, but He 
builds Himself a temple in the hearts 
of the faithful. 


HIS NAME AN ETERNAL PROMISE 


Joseph has given Him the name of 
Savior at the time of the circumcision. 
This name came not from men, not from 
an angel, but from God. As St. Bernard 


says: 


The name is not empty and without 
meaning in His case as in the case of 
those who bore the name before Him. 
In His case there is not the mere 
shadow and empty sound of a great 
name, but the truth and the fulfill- 
ment of it. 


The name was really Jeshua in the 
Hebrew, and it means “God is Savior” 
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or “God saves.” The Greek form is 
Jesous, and it became popular in the 
East because the gospels were written in 
Greek, and now we use the Latin form 
of Jesus. Isaias had foretold that the 
name of the Messiah would be Em- 
manuel, or “God with us,” and had 
also said that He would be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, God the mighty ; 
the father of the world to come, the 
Prince of Peace. 

Later on in His public life Jesus 
would demonstrate the power of that 
mighty name. The lame would walk, 
the blind see, the deaf hear, the dumb 
speak, and even the dead would return 
to life. The Apostles would say, “In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, arise 
and walk,” and they would glory in 
bearing ignominy “for the name of 
Jesus.” 


REVERENTLY USE HIS NAME 


His is a mighty name. “The powers 
of darkness cannot bear the sound of 
this glorious Name,” declares St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena. “They fall back terri- 
fied before the might and the sweet odor 
of this most holy Name.” And His is 
a tender name. We first learned it as 
children and we bowed our heads in 
reverence. We use it so often in our 
prayers, especially in the Hail Mary. 
It rises instinctively in our hearts and 
upon our lips. It is our strength, our 
comfort and consolation. 

While Catholic men are encouraged to 
join and take part in the Holy Name 
Society as established by the Church, 
every single Catholic should be known 
for his reverence for the Name of Jesus. 
It is cowardly and treasonable to use 
the name lightly, to treat it with dis- 
respect, to make a mockery of it. No 
tongue which is purpled with the Blood 
of Jesus in Holy Communion should 
dare to use the Name of Christ in an 
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“IF YOU SEEK JESUS WITHOUT MARY .. .” 


evil way. Only a coward and weak- 
ling does this. 

We all need the power of the name of 
Jesus. We are blind to the promptings 
of grace; we are lame in walking the 
way of the spiritual life; we are deaf to 
the admonitions of the Savior. Pray 
to the Divine Child on this day in the 


words of the Mass: “Grant that we 
may rejoice to see our names written in 
heaven with the glorious Name of Jesus 
as a pledge of our eternal predestina- 
tion.” Only the Name of Jesus will 
help us. “For there is no other name 
under heaven given to me by which they 
must be saved” (Acts 4, 12). 


“Tf You Seek Jesus without Mary .. .” 


Feast of the Epiphany 


“And entering the house, they found the child with Mary his mother” (Matt. 2,11). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “If you seek Jesus without Mary... 
(2) The Magi’s greatest wisdom. 
(3) Christ is always with Mary; let us be 
always with Mary. 


” 


We are told that the Magi came from 
the East. They were of a Median tribe 
of wise men who were permitted to con- 
tinue their profession after being con- 
quered by the Persians. They were not 
kings in any real sense, but they surely 
acknowledged the kingship of Christ. 
Their coming to the Savior bears out 
a principle of the whole spiritual life, 
expressed in the lines of the Evangelist: 
“And entering the house, they found 
the Child with Mary his mother.” 

Christ is to be found only with Mary, 
His mother. “If you seek Jesus without 
Mary you seek Him in vain,” wrote St. 
Bonaventure, and this is assuredly true. 
Love for Jesus without Mary is a cari- 
cature; devotion to Christ without 
veneration for His mother is unreal and 
lopsided. It cannot survive. 

When these wise men sought true 
Wisdom, they found Him in the arms of 
His mother. They came to offer gifts, 
but they received so much more than 
they gave. They offered Jesus gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh; in return they 


received faith, hope, and love which 
material gifts can never purchase. 
There is an old saying, “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world,” and 
Mary rocked the cradle of the Savior- 
King, so much in love is she with the 
God of her heart. That cradle was a 
new ark of the Church for the salvation 
of the world. 


THE MAGI’S GREATEST WISDOM 


The Magi came to offer gifts to the 
King of heaven and earth. They knew 
that He was God. ‘Would they have 
adored Him if they had not recognized 
Him as the King of eternity?” asks St. 
Augustine. And St. John Chrysostom 
explains: “The Holy Spirit who dwelt 
in them showed them the sublime mys- 
tery of this Child.” 

St. Bernard enters into the spirit of 
the occasion and asks, “What do you 
mean by offering Him gold? Would 
that child be a King? If so, where is 
His castle, where is His throne, where 
is His retinue? Or is this stable His 
palace, the crib His throne, and Mary 
and Joseph His court? How unwise 
these wise men have become to adore a 
Child, a Child worthy of regard neither 
for his age nor for the poverty of His 
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kinsfolk? Ah yes, they have become 
fools in order to become wise.” 

Chronologically speaking, the visit of 
the Magi should be placed after that of 
the Presentation in the Temple (Febru- 
ary 2) and it may have occurred as 
long as a year after His birth. The 
stay of the Magi in Bethlehem was a 
short one, but it fulfilled their desires 
and answered the longing of their hearts. 
They could never be the same again. 
We can easily imagine them telling 
their relatives of all generations of that 
holy visit to Bethlehem when they fol- 
lowed the star and adored the Infant 
King whom they found with Mary. 

St. Bonaventure tells us that we 
should adore the Divine Child for these 
three reasons: “Adore Him with rever- 
ent awe, for He is the most powerful of 
Kings. Adore Him with fitting courtesy 
for He is the wisest of teachers. Adore 
Him with holy joy for He is the most 
generous of princes.” 

We are descendants of the Magi in 


Joseph's Little Family 


two ways. We are gentiles as they 
were; we seek the Lord of heaven and 
earth in the charming simplicity of the 
divine infancy. We find Him in the 
arms of His holy mother. There is no 
need for reasoning and calculation, for 
studied prayers and forced phrases. 
The Infant Savior wants our hearts’ 
love. He wants us to kneel humbly 
before His sacred presence, to speak 
to Mary about Him, to offer Him the 
gifts of our service, generosity, and 
love. And if there be one lesson above 
all others to learn for our spiritual wel- 
fare it is this: Jesus and Mary are in- 
separable. True love for one must 
inevitably lead to a deeper love for the 
other. Jesus is not separated from His 
holy mother as a Child; nor is He in 
heaven. The love of Mary is the surest 
guarantee of love for Christ the King 
and the surest way of gaining the way 
to heaven. “There is no surer or easier 
way of uniting men with Christ than 
Mary” (St. Pius X). 


Feast of the Holy Family 


“And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and men” 
(Luke 2, 52). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Joseph’s little family. 
(2) Mother, Father, Son. 
(3) Your own little family. 


Strong family life is vital to the good 
of the Church and the nation. Without 
it the Church declines and a nation col- 
lapses. All the virtues of citizenship 
and the qualities of leadership depend 
upon the family. Family life is the 
basis of society in all its aspects; Chris- 
tian family life is the basis of the 
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Church’s progress and development 
through the ages. 

The Holy Family did not live in a 
vacuum. It surely influenced those 
about them. Centuries later their holy 
lives represent the model of twentieth- 
century family life with all its TV sets, 
automatic gadgets, and instant foods. 
St. Paul states in the epistle for this day 
the qualities of holy and happy family 
living: “Put on, therefore, as God’s 
chosen ones, holy and beloved, a heart 
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JOSEPH’S LITTLE FAMILY 


of mercy, kindness, humility, meekness, 
and patience.” These virtues were 
lived by the Holy Family; they are the 
bulwark of family life today. 

The unequaled love of a mother for 
her child is mirrored in the anxious 
words of Mary when she and Joseph 
found the Divine Child in the midst of 
the doctors in the temple. “Son, why 
has thou done so to us? Behold thy 
father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing?” And Joseph was at Mary’s side 
in grief for the Son who was lost. 

Pope Pius XI once compared the 
vocation of St. Joseph with that of St. 
Peter and St. John the Baptist. He 
said that between these two saints the 
figure of Joseph appears “in recollec- 
tion and silence, almost unperceived 
and unknown, coming to light only cen- 
turies later when its silence was to be 
broken by a resounding hymn of 
glory... It is a unique and very high 
mission to guard the Son of God, the 
King of the world; to watch over the 
virginity and sanctity of Mary; to have 
a hidden place and share in this great 
mystery, shielded from the eyes of cen- 
turies while cooperating in the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. All Joseph’s 
sanctity lies precisely in the completely 
faithful accomplishment of this great 
and humble mission, so high and so 
hidden, so splendid and so surrounded 
with shadows.” 


MOTHER, FATHER, SON 


The ordinary occurrences of family 
life might seem to be routine, and habit 
and boredom finds its way into our 
days. But fidelity to duty, a man’s 
love for his wife and children, a life of 
service—all this is the vocation of every 


husband and father. 

While Joseph, husband and father, 
labored in his carpenter shop making 

While Joseph, husband and father, 
frames and doors, Mary, wife and 
mother, worked in the house, grinding 
the corn, refining the oil, washing the 
clothes, weaving and spinning. Su- 
perior in grace and virtue to Joseph, 
Mary nevertheless obeyed his wishes 
as head of the family. This is the 
mother and her vocation. 

And the Son, Jesus. He is God, 
omnipotent, eternal, infinite in every 
way; yet He was subject to His par- 
ents in all things. He took His turn 
at the grinding-stone, helped draw 
water from the well, joined Joseph in 
the carpenter shop. “His subjection to 
His mother,” wrote St. Ambrose, “pro- 
ceeded not from weakness, but from 
dutiful affection.” 

This was the Holy Family after which 
every family is to be patterned. 


YOUR OWN LITTLE FAMILY 


Parents pray for the spiritual and 
material welfare of their children. 
Many sons and daughters owe their 
salvation to the prayers and sacrifices 
of fond parents. But I should like to 
recommend that parents pray in a spe- 
cial way for religious vocations among 
their own. There is no more precious 
blessing, no more wonderful grace than 
that of a religious son or daughter. 
Catholic homes are the first seminaries 
and convents. 

Pray that the virtues of the Holy 
Family may live among you that your 
own family may be holy; that one day 
all of you will be among the Holv 
Family of God in heaven. 


(Please turn page for continuation of homilies.) 
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“To Jesus through Mary’—Always! 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


“A wedding took place in Cana of Galilee and the mother of Jesus was there” 
(John 2, 1). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Hidden life of Jesus and Mary. 
(2) As a favor to His mother. 
(3) “To Jesus through Mary”—always! 


The King of heaven and earth has 
grown to manhood now. Eighteen years 
have passed since He strayed away in 
the temple, the anxious search by His 
parents, and their finding Him on the 
third day. The years spent in Nazareth 
were of great happiness and love, of 
sublime mystery. Joseph had died, 
and, as we piously believe, in the arms 
of Jesus and Mary. 

Then Jesus supported Himself and 
His mother at the carpenter’s bench. 
His sacred hands were blistered with 
toil; His arms were tanned with the 
heat of the sun; His back ached from 
arduous labor. ‘Mary kept all these 
words in her heart,” St. Luke tells us. 
Surely she did the same as He “ad- 
vanced in wisdom, and age, and grace”’ 
as the Son of God and as her own be- 
loved Son. 


AS A FAVOR TO HIS MOTHER 


Then one day Jesus told her that He 
would leave their humble home since 
the hour of the Father’s will had come. 
He was about to begin preaching the 
glad tidings of salvation and sanctifica- 
tion. And so He entered upon His 
public life as the Messiah. 

In brief, laconic, almost casual lan- 
guage, St. John states that there was 
a marriage feast in Cana “and the 
mother of Jesus was there.” Perhaps 
her presence here was the expected sort 
of thing, for she might have been a rela- 
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tive of the bride. She was not, however, 
among those invited “as Jesus and His 
disciples.”’ She had come ahead of time 
to help the bridal couple and their 
relatives in the celebration. Marriages 
at this time were celebrated with much 
brilliance and ceremony. The Tal- 
mudic authors prescribed that the fes- 
tivities should last seven days if the 
bride were a virgin; three days if she 
were a widow. Wine was considered an 
essential element, in keeping with an 
old rabbinical saying: “Where there 
is no wine, there is no joy.” 

Mary could notice the decline of 
the wine supply without calling it to the 
attention of others. We can see her 
speaking softly to her Son when em- 
barrassment was impending, perhaps 
without any knowledge on the part of 
the bridal couple. She spoke to Him 
quietly: “They have no wine.” And 
whatever interpretation may be placed 
on the answer, “What wouldst thou 
have me do, woman? My hour has not 
yet come,” we know the sequel so well. 
A miracle was performed, for Mary said 
to the attendants: “Do whatever He 
tells you.” 

One contemporary author has said 
that Jesus answered as much as to say: 
“Don’t worry, Mother, I’ll take care of 
it.” That would surely seem to be the 
sense of the words. For without hesi- 
tation Mary turns to the steward as 
though she knew what His reaction 
would be. The word “woman” was not 
a title of domestic intimacy, but one of 
solemn honor. It is used somewhat like 
“donna” in Italian, or “lady” in Eng- 
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NO SEGREGATION HERE! 


lish. Mary is called woman here as 
well as at the foot of the Cross. 


“TO JESUS THROUGH 
MARY”—ALWAYS! 


Jesus performed His first miracle 
through the intercession of Mary. This 
has become a pattern in the history of 
the Church and in the lives of men. The 
victories of the Church over the forces 
of evil, the triumph of souls over the 
wiles of the devil—and they are in- 
numerable—have been accomplished 
through the intervention of Mary. No 
wonder that the words of Scripture are 
applied to her: “She is like an army set 
in battle array.” 

Learn to love Our Lady more and 


No Segregation Here! 


more. She is the great Mother of us 
all. She is the mother of priests, the 
model of family life, the inspiration of 
our youth. She is “all things to all men” 
in order to gain them for her Son. No 
one will ever know the depths of her 
love; no one can count the souls that 
have been saved through her mercy. 

Beg of Mary the graces you need in 
your family life. Pray to Our Lady 
especially at this time of the year for 
Christian Unity, during the Chair of 
Unity Octave. Ask her for the bless- 
ing of conversion and reunion that only 
her Divine Son can give. The oppor- 
tunities of talent and grace are given 
in varying degrees, but the ability of 
prayer is given to all. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 


“When Jesus had come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed Him” 
(Matt. 8, 1). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) No segregation here! 

(2) “I have no hands but yours.” 

(3) Being Christlke means being compas- 
sionate ; no snobbery, haughtiness, or 
distain. But love of ali for the love 
of Christ. 


Compassion is not a mark of weak- 
ness or of fear. It is not the quality of 
a coward or a weakling. Compassion 
calls for courage, spiritual force, and 
strength of will. It means understand- 
ing the wants and the needs of those 
among whom we live, of being generous 
in serving others, of extending our- 
selves through love for them. It has 
one basis: love of others for the love 
of Christ. 


NO SEGREGATION HERE! 


The gospel scene today shows us the 


majestic figure of Christ the King in 
His understanding of the needs and re- 
quests of the souls that seek His help. 
The pitiable leper pleads: “Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.” The 
trusting centurion asks: ‘Lord, my 
servant lieth at home sick of the palsy 
and is grievously tormented.” 

Following the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus returned to Carphanaum and met 
the centurion who had a garrison there. 
He probably belonged to the local 
tetrarch, Herod Antipas, and was not 
attached to a Roman garrison. Though 
a pagan, he was kindly disposed to 
Judaism and built a synagogue for the 
Jews at his own expense. Jesus showed 
His love to him as well as to the other 
man who was a Jew. 

The compassion of Christ knows no 
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segregation, snobbery or disdain for 
those who are less gifted materially, 
spiritually, or intellectually. If any- 
one had reason for a superior feeling 
over pettiness and narrowness, as found 
even among the Apostles, it was our 
Divine Lord. But that was not His 
way. “I have compassion on the multi- 
tude,” He said. 

Compassion reaches out to all, even 
to the downecast. It is not sentimen- 
tality or humanitarianism. It is love 
for others, for all others, for the love of 
Christ. Love knows no barriers or 
limits; it does not stop and say, “This 
is enough”; rather it seeks to imitat2 
the infinite love of the Master who gives 
the treasures of His Sacred Heart to 
all. If it can be said that “There never 
was any heart truly great and generous 
that was not also tender and compas- 
sionate,” how much more can it be said 
of the great and generous Heart of the 
Son of God. 

It is not our intention to speak on 
any particular point of segregation at 
the present time, whether it involves 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
Jews, or any other so-called minority 
group. Many social and economic prob- 
lems have to be met on local levels, and 
prudence has a place. Surely Chris- 
tian principles can be used at all times. 


“I HAVE NO HANDS BUT YOURS” 


The present Holy Father in the first 
year of his pontificate, eighteen years 
ago, wrote of his special interest in the 
Negro people. “We confess that We 
feel a special paternal affection, which is 
certainly inspired by heaven, for the 
Negro people dwelling among you; for in 
the field of religion and education We 
know they need special care and are 
very deserving of it.” 

The love of Christ excludes no one. 
His love embraces all, without excep- 
tion or reservation. The leper with his 
putrid sores was not an appealing sight 
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‘age he inscribed the words: 


to our Divine Master. But Jesus cured 
the man. St. Francis would kiss the 
wounds of the lepers and minister to 
them in the hospitals around Assisi. 
Fr. Damien went to them on the lonely 
island of Molokai as a young man 
because he saw in their disfigured bodies 
an image of the divine Christ. 

Compassion should be twofold: love 
for Christ whose image every man is, 
and love for souls because God loves 
them. No one is an outcast from the 
mercy and love of God, but sometimes 
they may be frozen cold by the lack of 
charity among those who call themselves 
the members of Christ. 

Jesus is Compassion and Love, seek- 
ing the spiritual welfare of men just as 
truly today as when He walked the 
earth and died upon the cross. His 
compassion is shown through the 
Church, which He instituted for the 
good of all, through the sacraments, 
and especially that of the Eucharist by 
which He is with men always. His 
love is strong and mighty, reaching 
out to all men because all are in the 
world to give Him glory and so save 
their immortal souls. 

There is a story told of a statue of 
the Sacred Heart in Germany, the hands 
of which were broken off during the 
last World War. The priest replaced it 
in its position in the Church but did not 
restore the hands. Beneath the im- 
“T have no 
hands but yours.” 

So it is with us. The love of Christ 
reaches out to souls through us, His 
followers and His members. We are 
ministers of His goodness, agents of 
His blessings. Within us we have the 
power to bless and to love. We are to 
reflect His mercy and kindness, and 
radiate His boundless charity, and while 
our compassion will not work miracles 
on a leper or cure a sick man, it will 
surely extend to those who are less 
fortunate than we. 











The School Ministers 
to Child Health 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘Ta SCHOOL’s concern for the 
moral and intellectual growth of its 
pupils should in no way lessen the in- 
terest of the teacher in the physical 
growth and well-being of those entrusted 
to his care. Pope Pius XI stressed this 
truth in his encyclical, The Christian 
Education of Youth: 


Christian education takes in the 
whole aggregate of human life, physi- 
cal and spiritual, intellectual and 
moral, individual, domestic and 
social, not with a view of reducing it 
in any way, but in order to elevate, 
and perfect it, in accordance with the 
example and teaching of Christ. 


CHILD HEALTH AND 
THE MORAL CLIMATE 


Herbert Hoover, in his address to the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (1931), tells us 
that questions of child health and pro- 
tection are a complicated problem re- 
quiring much learning and much action. 


And we need have great concern 
over this matter. Let no one believe 
that these are questions which should 
not stir a nation; that they are below 
the dignity of statesmen or govern- 
ments. If we could have but one 
generation of properly born, trained, 
educated, and healthy children, a 
thousand other problems of govern- 
ment would vanish. We would as- 
sure ourselves of healthier minds in 
more vigorous bodies, to direct the 
energies of our Nation to yet greater 
heights of achievement. Moreover, 


one good community nurse will save 

a dozen future policemen. 

The statistics of which he made use 
at that time give emphasis to a problem 
that remains with the school today. 








President 
N.C.E.A., Editor of The Catholic Edu- 
cator, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, author of books, 


Pastor, Vice General of 


Msgr. Campbell has_ contributed a 
monthly article to this Review for thirty 
years. 





One of the Conference committees re- 
ported that out of 45,000,000 children 


35,000,000 are reasonably normal 
6,000,000 are improperly nourished 
1,000,000 have defective speech 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged 

hearts 
675,000 present behavior problems 
450,000 are mentally retarded 
382,000 are tubercular 
3,000,000 have impaired hearing 
18,000 are totally deaf 
300,000 are crippled 
50,000 are partially blind 
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14,000 are wholly blind 

200,000 are delinquent 

500,000 are dependent 
Hoover makes the further comment that 
more than 80 per cent of our deficient 
and handicapped children ‘are not re- 
ceiving the necessary attention, though 
our knowledge and experience show 
that these deficiencies can be prevented 
and remedied to a high degree.” If we 
do not perform our duty to these chil- 
dren, continues Mr. Hoover, we leave 
them dependent, or we provide from 
them the major recruiting ground 
for the army of ne’er-do-wells and 
criminals. 


THE TOTAL CHILD 


Certainly the figures presented by 
Mr. Hoover give us a true picture of 
the importance of child health. The 
task confronting the school in this mat- 
ter remains a monumental one. The 
health of the school child is of great 
moment. There is no life and growth 
without health and bodily vigor. If the 
individual loses his health while getting 
an education, of what worth is an edu- 
cation to him? Every school system 
must accept the responsibility for the 
health of the children enrolled in it. 

The child may remain ignorant of 
certain facts in history and geography, 
for instance, but he cannot work and 
develop to capacity if his health is put 
to hazard. It is wholly vain to plead 
that the health of the child’s body is 
something for parents to care for. Fre- 
quently the teacher is in a better posi- 
tion than the parents to counsel the 
child on matters of health. It is the 
teacher who can inspire the child to do 
the things that are necessary to main- 
tain health. 


YOUR PHYSICAL PLANT: 
A MATTER OF CONCERN 


The New York Administrative 
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Manual for Catholic Elementary 
Schools calls our attention to the fact 
that the success of an educational pro- 
gram depends in great measure upon the 
physical surroundings in which it is 
conducted. A bright healthful school 
atmosphere is conducive to the pupil’s 
enthusiastic application and achieve- 
ment in his work, while a dreary en- 
vironment will have an adverse effect 
upon all his work. In an effort to help 
teachers establish a favorable physical 
environment meeting required stand- 
ards, the Manual offers these directives: 

Temperature. The temperature of 
classrooms, corridors, lunchrooms and 
other places where pupils assemble 
should be kept between 68° and 72° F. 
An accurate thermometer must be 
placed in each classroom at the level 
of the standing height of the children. 
The thermometer should be installed 
away from the windows, heaters and 
doors. 

Ventilation. Teachers must see to it 
that the air in the classroom is clean 
and fresh and free from dust and unde- 
sirable odors. Where ventilation is not 
controlled automatically, classrooms 
should be thoroughly aired before 
classes begin, during recess and lunch- 
eon periods and following the afternoon 
dismissal. 

The New York City Sanitary Code 
contains the following requirement: 


The minimum allowance of space 
for each person in a classroom shall 
be fifteen square feet of floor space 
and two hundred cubic feet of air 
space. 


Lighting. Every room, corridor, and 
stairway must be equipped with means 
for artificial illumination. This light 
must be used during those times when 
the influx of natural light is inadequate. 
The use of gas for lighting, heating, or 
cooking in any room used by children 
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is prohibited except where used under 
direct supervision for teaching purposes. 
The illumination at the surface of any 
desk, table or other working area must 
not be less than fifteen foot candles. 
Artificial lights must be of such type 
and so installed that glare is prevented. 

Seating. An individual desk and seat 
(with a back support) must be provided 
for every pupil. The seats and desks 
should be suited to the size of the pupils 
and arranged to keep the contact of 
children at a minimum. 

Drinking Facilities. Drinking water 
should be provided by means of bubbler 
fountains of the slant-stream type. 
These fountains should be kept clean 
and arranged at a level suitable for all 
children. If water fountains are not 
available, individual paper cups must 
be provided. 

Washing Facilities. Wash basins 
(providing warm water), soap and in- 
dividual paper towels must be available 
for all children. These fixtures must be 
kept clean at all times. Children should 
be encouraged to assume some responsi- 
bility in this regard. 

Toilet Facilities. Toilet facilities 
adequate for the school’s enrollment 


(one watercloset for every fifteen 
pupils) should be provided. Toilet 
rooms should be well illuminated, 


properly ventilated and maintained in 
a clean and sanitary condition at all 
times. 

General Sanitation. All corridors, 
stairways, classrooms, lunchrooms and 
toilet rooms should be cleaned every 
day. While pupils should be encour- 
aged to assist with keeping their class- 
rooms neat and orderly, they must not 
be asked to assume cleaning tasks that 
rightfully belong to the custodial staff. 


WHEN PARENTS ARE NEGLECTFUL 


Health is a precious gift of God, and 
it carries certain obligations. Every 


man is under obligation to conserve his 
own health; he may not endanger his 
health without just cause. In the case 
of preschool children the obligation of 
conserving and promoting health rests 
upon parents. They must see that the 
child grows up with a healthy body. 
The physically defective child will be 
handicapped in any walk of life, where- 
as the child who abounds in physical 
health has a much better chance of be- 
ing mentally healthy too. Parents are 
not unaware of their obligations to the 
child, and would resent it very much if 
they were told that they were neglect- 
ful of their children’s health. 

But what are the facts? The typical 

school child in the United States has one 
or more bodily defects which can and 
should be treated. “The most careful 
studies,” writes Doctor Furfey, “show 
that more than nine-tenths of our 
school children need dental attention. 
Defects of vision are more serious and 
also quite common. About one-seventh 
of the children have untreated eye de- 
fects which call for glasses. About 
one-sixth have seriously defective hear- 
ing. Over one-fifth have tonsils which 
need attention, and perhaps one-fourth 
suffer from serious malnutrition. . 
A comparatively slight defect in vision, 
if uncorrected in childhood, may lead 
to much more serious conditions later. 
A slight malnutrition during school days 
may be the cause of a_ seriously 
weakened constitution in adult life.’ 

No one expects a child to do good 
schoolwork when he is suffering from 
one or more of the defects we have men- 
tioned. Teachers must take every 
means to eradicate or correct the defects 
that impede the pupil in his work. In 
many cases a word from a teacher or a 
principal will stimulate parents to seek 
medical or surgical treatment indicated. 


2 You and Your Children. 
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A defect of vision demands immediate 
attention. Excepting touch alone, the 
eye is the most valued of our special 
senses. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE 


If the environment of the classroom 
is in any way responsible for a seeming 
lack of vision on the part of the child, 
the condition must be corrected at once. 
The physical conditions of the room 
should be as excellent as they can be 
made. It is wrong to require a child to 
work while facing a direct light. If he 
is seated in such a way that the light 
from windows strikes his eyes even at 
an angle, this light should be controlled 
with shades. Light from one side is 
advocated by many, and it is obvious 
that the pupil whose eyes are highly 
sensitive to strong light can better ad- 
just himself to light allowed into the 
room from only one side. 

Teachers intent upon their teaching 
may at times overlook the fact that 
many children are in an unfavorable 
position in relation to the source of 
light. At times an enthusiastic teacher 
forgets that shades lowered in the morn- 
ing may need to be raised in the after- 
noon. The expedient of painting the 
walls a buff color or a color whose re- 
flexion factor is neither too high nor 
too low may result in correcting light- 
ing conditions under many circum- 
stances. Pure white reflects a too glar- 
ing light and should be avoided. Pastel 
shades are much in favor. 

When the teacher finds children 
afflicted with frequent headaches, in- 
ability to see the chalkboard, or obvious 
squinting, he should investigate the 
condition of the child’s eyes. Children 
of today use their eyes much more than 
did the children of a generation ago. 
According to the testimony of librarians 
the average child today reads much 
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more. Television has added to the 
burden that motion pictures placed 
upon the eyes. The teacher may have 
recourse to a more accurate method 
than personal observation to determine 
how well his pupils can see. The 
Snellen chart is a great assistance in 
testing eyes. The user must follow di- 
rections with great care. If the child 
evidences that he needs the attention of 
an oculist, the teacher should inform 
the parents to this effect in cases where 
the school does not have the services of 
an attending physician. 

Classes in sight-saving for children 
have brought wonderful results. We 
need these classes for all pupils who do 
not have adequate vision to carry on 
regular work under normal conditions. 
These handicapped children will thus 
conserve the vision which they possess. 
The classrooms assigned for sight-sav- 
ing should have as large a degree as 
possible of natural lighting. Where 
artificial lighting is required, it should 
be of the indirect type. Movable seat- 
ing will enable the teacher to place the 
pupils in the best possible relation to 
natural light and to the sources of arti- 
ficial light. Large type is called for in 
all textbooks and a blackboard with 
white chalk helps them to read easily. 
The projector and daylight screen make 
possible the offering of rich supple- 
mentary work. 


HARD-OF-HEARING STUDENTS: 
SOME SYMPTOMS 


Those who are hard of hearing con- 
stitute the largest single group of the 
physically handicapped. The teacher 
must be alert to discover children who 
fail to do normal work in school be- 
cause of a deficiency in hearing. Where 
there are no periodic ear examinations, 
the teacher must rely upon her own 
efforts. It is not too much to say that 
the teacher is often in a better position 
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than the parent to discover the begin- 
nings of this particular physical handi- 
cap. He should not ignore the signs of 
defective hearing. If the pupil suffers 
constantly recurring earache or running 
ears, the teacher can at least recom- 
mend curative measures. Poor achieve- 
ment in schoolwork may indicate a 
hearing deficiency. Stupid expression, 
imperfect speech, poor spelling, frequent 
asking that questions be repeated, may 
be traceable not to a lack of intelligence 
but simply to a lack of hearing. The 
odd turning of one side of the head in 
the direction of the speaker is often 
more than‘a mere mannerism. Those 
who have experience with the hard of 
hearing know the look of peculiar in- 
tentness that marks such sufferers. 

Peculiar voice qualities, often high 
pitched, are indicative of a hearing de- 
fect. When the student has poor oral 
reading ability, with a tendency to run 
his words together, the teacher may 
suspect a deficiency of hearing. The 
person who is hard of hearing usually 
talks louder than is necessary, fails to 
respond when questioned, and even 
strives to avoid contacts with people. 
If a student presents a blank facial ex- 
pression when spoken to, or is unusually 
tense when listening, or watches intently 
the mouth and lips of a speaker, the 
teacher should investigate the quality 
of his hearing. When the child himself 
complains of earache, nausea, or dizzi- 
ness, buzzing or ringing noises in the 
head, sinus headaches, or inability to 
understand directions, the basic cause 
may be an impairment of the organs of 
hearing. The ears are delicate organs, 
readily susceptible to disorders. When 
a loss of hearing occurs, there is great 
danger of permanent defect. 

Teachers will insist upon an ear ex- 
amination of the child who gives any 
indication of a hearing deficiency. If 
modern equipment for testing is not 
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available, he may make use of the 
simple watch-tick test. In this test an 
Ingersoll watch is used. The teacher 
knows that the normal hearing person 
can hear its tick at forty-eight inches, 
and will thus be able to form some esti- 
mate of the child’s hearing. The watch 
is slowly withdrawn farther and farther 
from the child’s ear until he ceases to 
hear it. The number of inches at which 
he can hear the tick indicates his per- 
centage of normal hearing. Subjective 
factors may interfere with the accuracy 
of the test, but it will at least reveal a 
hearing difficulty if one exists. The 
audiometer is more objective. Among 
its advantages we note these: (a) a 
record of hearing acuity by air conduc- 
tion and by bone conduction is pro- 
vided; (b) it is so accurate that follow- 
ing tests show gain or loss in hearing 
acuity; (c) weighing less than twenty- 
five pounds, it is easily transported and 
easily operated by either AC or DC. 

The teacher who does not have ac- 
cess to the modern audiometer, or who 
does not have even an Ingersoll watch 
at her service, is not lost. The whisper- 
ing test, perhaps the oldest of all, can 
be employed. In this test the lungs of 
the tester are emptied of all normal 
air and the residual air is then employed 
in a distinct whisper. The tester stands 
at a distance of twenty feet from the 
subject. The subject is to repeat what 
is said. If he cannot do this, the tester 
comes successively closer in repeated 
tests until the subject can repeat the 
words whispered. If what is said can 
be repeated at twelve feet, the tester 
gives a rating of 12-20. There are 
possible inaccuracies in this test, chiefly 
because of the difference in voices, but 
its use offers some estimate of the seri- 
ousness of the condition in the indi- 
vidual tested. 

There are many well-adjusted indi- 
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viduals among the hard of hearing. 
Habbe found that the well-adjusted boy 
who is hard of hearing may be of any 
age within the range of a given study; 
will probably not be a youngest sib- 
ling; will probably be of good intel- 
ligence; will probably come from a 
relatively favorable home background; 
may have any degree of hearing loss 
commonly found; will probably make a 
good first impression on an adult; will 
probably show definite family loyalties; 
will probably have definite vocational 
plans; will probably welcome remedial 
instruction for his hearing disability. 

Modern studies of the problem of the 
hard of hearing have discovered much 
that is of value to teachers. Dziadula 
found that deaf children, on the aver- 
age, rate slightly lower in intelligence 
than hearing children, on the average, 
but there is a great diversity in age and 
ability among deaf children. Homo- 
geneous grouping of deaf children and 
the provision of a double curriculum for 
them are among the expedients sug- 
gested. 


MAINTAINING GOOD HEALTH: 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


Much more needs to be said of the 
areas in which the school can effectively 


' promote the health and growth of the 


child. There is no attempt in any of 
these areas to absorb functions that 
properly belong to the home. The home 
and school cooperate to instill in the 
child a high ideal of health. Both 
agencies teach the child in season and 
out of season that he needs an adequate 
diet, sufficient sunlight, exercise, rest 
and sleep, and protection from avoid- 
able diseases. Proverbial is the solici- 
tude of a mother for the health of her 
child; no effort is too great to fix this 
treasure as his proud possession. 
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His Second Big Step? 


With that exciting first step, the child learns to walk. His next big step should be 
toward Catholic education where he learns how to LIVE! 
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Moral Theology at Saint Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, his pres- 
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Extreme Unction and 
Unconscious Public Sinner 


Question: If a known Catholic who 
is living publicly in sin, e.g., in an 
invalid marriage, is suddenly rendered 
unconscious and is in danger of death, 
should Extreme Unction be ad- 
ministered to him, or should the priest 
who is summoned merely impart condi- 
tional absolution? People seem to con- 
sider that the annointing of such a 
person automatically entitles him to 
Catholic burial, and difficulties arise. 
Would the possibility of salvation for 
such a person be any greater if condi- 
tional Extreme Unction were admin- 
istered than it would be if only condi- 
tional absolution were imparted? 

SACERDOS 


Answer: As much as possible should 
be done for an unconscious and dying 
Catholic. The probability is very great 
that a Catholic who has been living in 
mortal sin and suddenly becomes desti- 
tute of his senses is in extreme spiritual 
necessity and can be helped only by 
the administration of the sacraments 
by the priest who is summoned, though 
it is possible that he has made an act 
of perfect contrition before becoming 
unconscious. Supposing that the per- 
son can be placed in the state of grace 
only through the reception of the sacra- 
ments, the question proposed for dis- 
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cussion is: Which sacrament, Penance 
or Extreme Unction, administered in 
the conditions described offers a more 
secure means of salvation? 

As a baptized person, the unconscious 
Catholic, even though to all appearances 
he has been living in sin, is radically 
capable of receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance. However, the three acts of 
the penitent which constitute the mat- 
ter or quasi-matter or the sacrament of 
Penance, must be present, namely con- 
trition, confession, and _ satisfaction 
which is implicitly present in contrition. 
From the standpoint of the acts of the 
penitent, two problems present them- 
selves: Is the person, described as 
destitute of his senses, properly disposed 
to receive absolution? Must there be 
some external sign of confession indicat- 
ing at least attrition for sins? 

In regard to the disposition of the 
person, it may seem, at first considera- 
tion, that one who has been living pub- 
licly in mortal sin and is suddenly 
rendered unconscious could not have 
even attrition, or imperfect sorrow, for 
his sins. As a general rule, however, 
it can be said that the disposition of 
the penitent can be supposed, in a case 
of extreme necessity, to exist at least 
probably, unless the proper disposition 
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is certainly lacking. This rule can be 
followed even in the case of those who 
become destitute of their senses, seem- 
ingly in the very act of sinning. There 
is good reason for believing that, be- 
fore becoming unconscious or during a 
brief moment of consciousness after- 
wards, they may have realized their 
state of soul and the danger of eternal 
damnation and elicited an act of sor- 
row.! 

Granting the probability of at least 
attrition in a person destitute of his 
senses, the further problem concerning 
confession arises. Must there be some 
sensible sign of contrition and confes- 
sion? If a person in some way, before 
becoming unconscious, indicated a de- 
sire to confess his sins, there is no diffi- 
culty in imparting absolution, even 
absolutely. 

The question of the validity of abso- 
lution imparted to one who cannot 
manifest sorrow and confession by some 
sign, being destitute of senses, has long 
been controverted. According to the 
Thomistic opinion there seems to be 
lacking what is required essentially as 
the materia ex qua sacramenti. Ac- 
cording to the more common interpre- 
tation of Scotistic teaching,? sorrow and 
confession manifested by some sensible 
sign are required as a conditio sine 
qua non for valid absolution. An opin- 
ion of some more recent moral theolo- 
gians would not require for validity of 
the Sacrament of Penance, at least in 
a case of extreme necessity, sorrow and 
confession sensibly manifested; internal 
sorrow, in which the will to confess is 
implicitly contained, would in such 
cases be sufficient for the valid reception 
of absolution.* It would follow that, 


*Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis (31th 
ed.), ITI, n. 925. : 
?Cappello, De Sacramentis, Vol. II (4th 


ed), n. 196. 
* Cf. Noldin, op. cit., III, 232. 
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according to this opinion, some prob- 
ability of internal sorrow would suffice 
for conditional absolution in cases of 
extreme necessity. 

The third opinion mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph is upheld by 
Regatillo.t Cappello refers to it as 
truly probable.5 In Noldin’s Summa 
Theologiae Moralis it is held that the 
opinion cannot be sustained theoreti- 
cally or safely put into practice. How- 
ever it is maintained by Noldin or his 
revisers that according to present-day 
practice absolution is to be given condi- 
tionally in cases of extreme necessity, 
when with some light probability the 
desire for absolution can be presumed 
to have been manifested.® 


* Regatillo, Theologiae Moralis Summa, III, 
n. 375. 

* Cappello, op. cit., II, n. 197. 

* Noldin, op. cit., ITI, n. 296. 


The conclusion, which is in accord 
with practice today, is that that dying 
unconscious Catholics are to be ab- 
solved conditionally ‘si capaz es,” even 
though there has seemingly been no 
sensible manifestation of sorrow or 
confession. The same practice should 
be followed in favor of the possible 
eternal salvation of one whose previous 
life makes the existence of even internal 
sorrow very doubtful. If circumstances 
permit, the safer course of suggesting 
an act of contrition to a seemingly un- 
conscious person and attempting to 
obtain some outward manifestation of 
sorrow should be followed. 

Extreme Unction presents a far more 
secure means of salvation than does 
sacramental absolution for a dying per- 
son who is destitute of his senses. Al- 
though Extreme Unction is a sacrament 
of the living and the recipient of it 
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should be in the state of grace, never- 
theless it does have the effect of remit- 
ting mortal sins which cannot be re- 
mitted through perfect contrition or the 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance. 

Supposing the presence of at least an 
habitual implicit intention of receiving 
Extreme Unction in a baptized adult 
who once enjoyed the use of reason and 
is now unconscious and in the state of 
mortal sin, Extreme Unction will be 
validly and fruitfully conferred pro- 
vided the subject has at least attrition 
for his sins. Even when there is doubt 
about the requisite disposition of attri- 
tion for the fruitful reception of Ex- 
treme Unction, the administration of 
Extreme Unction should not be con- 
ditioned on the disposition of the recipi- 
ent, but should be conferred absolutely 
since attrition is not required for the 
valid reception of this sacrament. Nor 
is any external manifestation of sorrow 
required for the valid and fruitful re- 
ception of Extreme Unction. It is pos- 
sible that an unconscious person who 
had at least an habitual implicit inten- 
tion of receiving Extreme Unction, but 
was not even attrite for his mortal 
sins, will later become conscious enough 
to elicit an act of sorrow. Thus the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction con- 
ferred validly but unfruitfully may re- 
vive, effecting the remission of mortal 
sins. Reviviscence of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction is held to be very 
probable or even certain.‘ Whereas 
sacramental absolution of a dying and 
unconscious person may have failed to 
effect the remission of mortal sins, the 
administration of Extreme Unction may 
well have been the only means of 
salvation. 

Permitting or refusing Catholic 
burial to a public and manifest sinner is 


7 Cf. Noldin, op. cit., III, n. 432. 
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entirely distinct from the question of 
the administration of Extreme Unction. 
Such sinners are to be denied ecclesiasti- 
cal burial, unless, before death, they 
gave some sign of repentance. The 
mere fact that Extreme Unction was 
administered to an unconscious person 
does not furnish a title to ecclesiastical 
burial. It may happen that a person 
whose salvation was perhaps secured 
only through the administration of Ex- 
treme Unction must be classed, as far 
as the external forum is concerned, a 
public and manifest sinner who did not 
give any sign of repentance before 
death. The difficulties which may arise 
should be met by other means than a 
refusal of Extreme Unction in the case 
of an unconscious and dying Catholic. 


Canon 943 and Intention 
for Extreme Unction 


Question: I have a difficulty in rec- 
onciling the words of Canon 943 with 
the teaching that at least an habitual 
implicit intention is necessary for the 
valid reception of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. Canon 943 seems to 
say that an interpretative intention, 
i.e., one which the subject would have 
made had he thought of it, is sufficient 
for the reception of Extreme Unction. 

IpEM SACERDOS 


Answer: It will be necessary to give 
the complete wording of Canon 943: 





Infirmis autem qui, cum suae men- 
tis compotes essent, illum saltem im- 
plicite petierunt aut  verisimiliter 
petiissent, etiamsi deinde sensus vel 
usum rationis amiserint nihilominus 
absolute praebeatur. 


Canon 943 follows logically as well as 
numerically Canon 942, which says that 
Extreme Unction is not to be conferred 
upon those who have contumaciously 
persevered impenitent in manifest mor- 
tal sin, and, if there is doubt of such 
impenitence, it is to be conferred con- 
ditionally. 

Canon 943 is not speaking directly 
of the internal intention of the subject, 
that is, of his will to receive Extreme 
Unction; it is speaking rather of the 
manifestation of the intention through 
a petition or request for the sacrament. 
It is to be supposed that one making a 
request to receive the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction has the intention of 
receiving it. We can thus know that 
a person has the intention through the 
person’s request, which may be either 
explicit or implicit. A Catholic who 
called for a priest before becoming un- 
conscious petitioned for the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction at least implicitly. 
However, not even an implicit petition 
for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
is necessary for the valid reception 
of the sacrament. What is necessary 
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is at least an habitual implicit intention 
of receiving Extreme Unction. 

When even an implicit petition has 
been made, we can know that the inter- 
nal intention of receiving Extreme Unc- 
tion exists. In an unconscious person 
the intention is said to exist habitually, 
for once the intention has been made 
and has not been recalled, it continues 
to exist habitually in the will, even 
though a person has become destitute 
of his senses or has lost the use of 
reason. 

An interpretative petition of Extreme 
Unction will also suffice to furnish mora] 
certitude of the existence of at least an 
habitual implicit intention of receiving 
the sacrament. If it can be judged that 
a person, now destitute of his senses, 
would very likely have asked for the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, even 
though it is known that he did not ask 
even implicitly, Extreme Unction should 
be administered absolutely. 

The judgment that a person would 
have petitioned the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction will be based on what is 
known about his manner of life. There 
is no reason to doubt that persons who 
have led good Catholic lives and are 
suddenly rendered unconscious would 
have asked to receive the last sacra- 
ment in danger of death. They would 
have asked for Extreme Unction pre- 
cisely because they do have at least an 
habitual implicit intention of receiving 
the last sacraments. Not even a lax or 
sinful life on the part of a Catholic 
excludes the desire to die reconciled 
with God. If it can be judged that such 
a Catholic would very likely have asked 
to receive Extreme Unction, the sacra- 
ment should be administered absolutely 
in his case. 

If it is certain that a person does not 
have at least an habitual implicit inten- 
tion of receiving Extreme Unction, the 
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last sacrament is not to be conferred. 
If there is doubt concerning the exist- 
ence of such an intention, Extreme Unc- 
tion is to be conferred conditionally. 
It must be concluded from Canon 942 
that not even an habitual implicit in- 
tention exists in a person who per- 
severes contumaciously impenitent in 
manifest mortal sin. Such contuma- 
cious impenitence would be found 
in a person who, conscious of his im- 
pending death, would will to die in 
mortal sin. This kind of perseverance 
in manifest mortal sin would preclude 
any intention of receiving Extreme Unc- 
tion, since any means of salvation is 
at least implicitly rejected. In the case 
of a Catholic who is unconscious, if 
there be any doubt about contumacious 
impenitence in manifest mortal sin, 
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Extreme Unction should be given con- 
ditionally, because there will be some, 
though perhaps slight, probability of 
an intent to receive it. 

In conclusion, Canon 943 is speaking 
of an interpretative petition of the Sac- 
rament of Extreme Unction, not of an 
interpretative intention, as defined in 
the question, to receive it. It is through 
a request for Extreme Unction, explicit 
or implicit, or through an interpretative 
judgment that a request would have 
been made, that we arrive at moral 
certitude concerning the existence of 
at least an habitual implicit intention 
in the case of a person destitute of 
senses or lacking the use of reason. 


Confessor and Reincidence 


Question: If a confessor has ab- 
solved, in a more urgent case according 
to Canon 2254, from a latae sententiae 
censure reserved to the Ordinary and 
has taken upon himself the obligation 
of having recourse to the Ordinary for 
the mandate, would the confessor, if he 
culpably neglects to make the recourse 
within a month, incur the same censure 
from which he absolved the penitent? 

QUAERENS 


Answer: When he absolves, accord- 
ing to the conditions of Canon 2254, 
from a reserved latae sententiae cen- 
sure, the confessor must enjoin upon 
the penitent the obligation of having 
recourse, according to the terms of the 
same canon, within thirty days for the 
mandate. The burden of having re- 
course belongs directly to the penitent, 
though the recourse may be had through 
the confessor. Contumacious neglect 
for thirty days, that is, neglect which 
is conscious and wilful, would automat- 
ically bring about for the penitent the 
reincurrence of the same specific cen- 
sure from which absolution was given. 
The penitent may rightly suppose that 
the confessor will make the recourse for 
him, as he has promised, so that the 
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penitent will be free of guilt if the 
confessor neglects to fulfill his promise 
within the time specified by the canon. 

Would the confessor’s culpable negli- 
gence be punished, so that he would 
incur the censure from which he ab- 
solved the penitent? The answer must 
be in the negative. Of whatever sin 
the confessor may have been guilty 
through his culpable negligence of an 
obligation which he assumed, he is not 
guilty of neglecting an obligation to 
which a censure is attached to be in- 
curred by him. He may seem to be 
guilty of concurrence, or co-operation, 
in the violation of a penal law implicit 
in Canon 2254, demanding of the peni- 
tent recourse within thirty days under 
penalty of the same censure from which 
absolution was given. However, his 
concurrence, or co-operation, is found 
in his neglect of a duty which he as- 
sumed. The neglect may be culpable 
and imputable, but it would not be 
punished with the penalty which the 
law in Canon 2254 states for the one 
on whom the burden of recourse is en- 
joined, namely, the penitent. Besides, 
there is question of reincurring, because 
of negligence, a penalty previously in- 
curred and absolved. Since the confes- 
sor had not incurred or been absolved 
from the penalty, he could not reincur 
it. 


Last Rites for Sister 


Question: A friendly dispute arose 
recently between the ordinary confessor 
of a convent of sisters and the pastor 
of the parish concerning the right of 
_administering Holy Viaticum and Ex- 
treme Unction to a sister in danger of 
death. As a matter of fact neither ad- 
ministered the last sacraments, as it 
was a case of necessity and the first 
priest summoned administered Extreme 
Unction. As a matter of curiosity, who 
does have the right? Curious 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Answer: If the convent is actually 
a convent of sisters, i.e., of religious 
women who, according to their institute, 
take simple vows, the pastor has the 
right of administering Extreme Unction 
and Holy Viaticum, unless the religious 
house has been withdrawn from the 
care of the pastor by the Ordinary and 
placed under the care of a chaplain. 
If the latter supposition is verified, it 
is the chaplain who has the right to 
administer Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction to the sisters. The ordinary 
confessor, as such, does not have the 
right to administer Holy Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction to the sisters in a con- 
vent to which he is assigned as 
confessor. 


* Cf. Canons 464, §2, and 514, §3. 





The law is different for houses of 
nuns, i.e., religious women whose vows 
are solemn according to their institute, 
even though by apostolic privilege they 
may take only simple vows. In houses 
of nuns it is the ordinary confessor, not 
the pastor of the place, who has the 
right of administering Holy Viaticum 
and Extreme Unction.® 

I am sure every one concerned re- 
joiced over the fact that the sister did 
not die without the last sacraments. 
In case of necessity, any priest should 
administer Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction, with the reasonably presumed 
permission of the one who has the right 
by law.?° 





* Cf. Canon 514, §2. 
” Cf. Canons 848, §2; 850; 983, §2. 
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A Catholic Ecumenical Viewpoint 


CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MovEMENT. By John M. Todd 
(Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York, 1956), pp. 111. $1.50. 


Longman’s paper-bound edition of 
John Todd’s analysis of the generally 
accepted viewpoint of the Catholic 
Church in its relation to the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement is attractively published 
in a booklet of 111 pages. The five-page 
introduction by the Abbot of Downside 
skillfully cautions the reader that “the 
‘ecumenical’ debate continues, and the 
purpose of Mr. Todd’s essay is not to 
terminate but to stimulate it.” 

The author, for his part, honestly 
confesses that his essay merely states a 
personal point of view. He sets down 
in print the two aims of his thesis. 
First of all, he desires to inform Cath- 
olics more in detail about the ecumeni- 
cal movement. Secondly, he desires to 
inform all non-Catholic Christians more 
completely and more truthfully on the 
current approach of the Church to the 
problem of unity. 

The genuine objectivity of Mr. Todd’s 
analysis may be judged from a con- 
sideration of an observation he makes 
in his first chapter. “Catholics,” he 
writes, “can learn a lesson from other 
Christian bodies, and their religious life 
would be enriched by the return of 
other Christians.” And so it would. 
And so Mr. Todd develops the context 
of the five chapters which follow. 

As is to be expected, the essayist de- 
votes many of his pages to an examina- 
tion of the divisions in England, in par- 
ticular in reference to the Christian tra- 


ditions which developed after the 
storms of the Reformation had swept 
Catholicism from its shores. Of course 
he does not neglect to proffer the Cath- 
olie solution. 

Mr. Todd’s line of argumentation en- 
larges upon a definite ecumenical truth 
emphasized in the introduction by the 
renowned Abbot of Downside: the 
Church in its visible unity exists as it 
always has. Consequently, a return to 
the visible unity of the Church is ac- 
tually not a submission to so-called 
Papal Claims. It consists merely in the 
rediscovery of the True Church by those 
who return to that very same unity 
which already does exist. 

This is not all. Catholicism and the 
Ecumenical Movement establishes its 
genuine orthodoxy (it bears the am- 
primatur of the Westminster Chancery) 
by appeal, time and time again, to the 
official pronouncements of the Holy See, 
for example, on page 26, the Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office on the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement of Dec. 20, 1949. By 
never straying from this papal pasture, 
and by quoting many times the opinions 
of our world-renowned ecumenists 
(Congar, Hanahoe, Adam, Dumont, St. 
John, Bouger, De Lubac), the chapters 
of this very helpful book eminently suc- 
ceed in attaining the desideratum pro- 
posed in the first chapter. 

Priests and laity alike will learn 
much from this slim booklet. We agree, 
too, with Mr. Todd, that “it is clear to 
an unprejudiced mind that the return of 
non-Catholic Christians to the Catholic 
Church could mean a vital enrichment 
of her authentic Christian worship, a 
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valuable development of the ways 
which she provides for her children to 
come to God.” 

The sad divisions which separate 
Christians, and the genuine but futile 
and impractical measures which have 
been adopted by these divisions in their 
so-called “ecumenical congresses” in- 
vite Catholics to labor more diligently 
and to pray more earnestly that we and 
our non-Catholic brethren may truly 
be one in Faith as we most certainly are 
one in charity. 

PauL SULLIVAN 


“The Walled Garden” 


Anscar VonteR, ABBOT OF BUCKFAST. 
By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1957), pp. x + 154. $3.25. 


For many years a frequent contrib- 
utor to this magazine, Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B., now invites us to enjoy 
his biography of a dear friend, the dis- 
tinguished Abbot of Buckfast Abbey. 
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No writer is more equipped than Dom 
Graf to pay a tribute to the man who 
practically killed himself to rebuild this 
Benedictine foundation, desolated in 
1539 by a rapacious monarch. Almost 
his entire religious life has been con- 
temporaneous with Dom Vonier, and his 
biography of the Abbot mirrors the 
reverence and the affection the author 
has always had for his deceased religi- 
ous superior. You will make no mis- 
take when you purchase this wonderful 
account of the life of a wonder man, 
conjoined with a year-by-year descrip- 
tion of the reconstruction of the new 
Buckfast upon the foundations of the 
old, and its enclosure within the walled 
garden of Benedictine prayer, contem- 
plation and labor. 

Ansear Vonier, born in 1875, became, 
after the disastrous shipwreck-death 
off the coast of Spain of Abbot Boni- 
face, the choice of the monks as suc- 
cessor to their drowned Superior. The 
year was 1906, and the Abbot-Elect was 
not yet 31 years of age, so at this time 
the newly elected Abbot was youngest 
of that Order in the entire Benedictine 
world. Yet when he died, at the age of 
63, he was one of the Order’s oldest 
Abbots. 

No sooner had he received from 
Bishop Graham of Plymouth the Ab- 
batial Blessing (October 18, 1906) 
than be began to formulate plans for 
the work that was to preoccupy his 
entire life: the rebuilding of Buck- 
fast Abbey, if possible upon the very 
foundations of the original buildings 
lying buried under layers of earth. He 
blessed and laid the first stone of the 
present Abbey Church on January 5, 
1907 and, with characteristic faith, he 
placed three medals beneath the stone: 
one was of the Blessed Virgin; one was 
a St. Benedict Medal; the third bore 
the likeness of the reigning Pope, Saint 
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Pius X. (This stone was not the actual 
foundation-stone which was later em- 
bodied in the great pillar on the epistle 
side of the high altar. It was merely 
one of the thousands of dressed lime- 
stones of which the magnificent Abbey 
Church is constructed. The liturgical 
foundation-stone was set in place on 
July 2, 1907, with an impressive serv- 
ice at which the renowned Father Ber- 
nard Vaughan delivered the address.) 

There was no interruption in the com- 
pletion of the building, although the 
last operation, the completion of the 
great lantern tower, was not executed 
until the very eve of Abbot Vonier’s 
death in 1938. No expense was spared, 
no Benedictine hand idle for the work 
of again enclosing this ancient founda- 
tion within the walled garden of Bene- 
dictine life. Nor were there many to be 
found who did not support this “opus 
Dei.” Even the Anglican Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, added his 
generous contribution to the work at 
hand. On the Sunday preceding the 
opening of the new Church he referred 
to the Abbey in the text he selected for 
his sermon: “So we built the wall. . . 
for the people had in mind to work.” 

Nor must we forget that even the 
present-day heirs of the Anglican 
Founding Fathers are contrite and 
saddened by the depradations of the 
lustful king who dissolved monastic 
life in England four centuries ago. It 
would not be out of place here to recom- 
mend for reading a paper delivered a 
quarter of a century ago at St. Ed- 
ward’s House, Westminster, a founda- 
tion occupied by the Anglican male 
community of St. John the Evangelist 
(Cowley Fathers). Admitted Dr. W. 
J. Sparrow Simpson: 


For centuries Monasticism was ex- 
tinct in what the University preachers 
were accustomed to call that pure 
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and reformed part of Christ’s Church 
established in this Realm. All we 
knew of Religious Orders was derived 
from books, and often only through 
the pages of opponents. We inherited 
the ruined cloisters, the desolated 
sanctuaries where once the altars 
stood and the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered before high heaven, the splen- 
did homes of prayer long since con- 
signed to slow irrecoverable decay, 
melancholy beyond expression, the 
scene of an occasional picnic on a 
summer day. With this inheritance 
we are only too familiar. Artists 
would linger there to paint the pic- 
turesqueness, antiquarians to fix the 
date, architects to appreciate the 
style. But the spirit of devotion had 
fled. 


This was the sad story of Buckfast as 
it is yet of Fountains and lovely Tin- 
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tern. Our hope is that the spirit which 
revived the glories of Buckfast will one 
day revive the glory of the other an- 
cient monastic horus conclusi which 
only in ruin recall the vital part they 
played in the Catholic life of medieval 
England. Dugdale’s monumental Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum recites the whole 
sordid story of the frightful sacrilege 
which lay waste these houses of prayer 
to God and of service to humanity. 

Humor, even, plays its part in one’s 
appreciation of the religious life. Once 
this reviewer was assigned to an Oblate 
residence in a predominantly (but 
genuinely friendly) Protestant town. 
One of the good non-Catholics, puzzled 
about the Oblate Fathers, inquired of a 
Catholic parishioner who we _ were. 
“Well, you see,” was the bright reply, 
“Maybe I can put it this way. You 
people have your Methodists, your 
Episcopalians, your Lutherans, your 
United Brethren. We have our Jesuits, 
our Dominicans, our Redemptorists, and 
our Oblates!” 

In much the same vein must have 
been recorded the kind offer of the 
Protestant manageress of a hotel not 
far from Buckfast Abbey. On page 74 
Dom Graf recollects the hospitality she 
offered when the new Abbey Church 
was about to be consecrated. She wrote 
to the Abbot to say that she would be 
happy to do her very best for the Pope 
since he might require a_ particularly 
good accommodation. When Pope Pius 
XI heard this, he remarked with a 
chuckle to the Father General of the 
Benedictines: ‘Tell her we shall go by 
aeroplane.” 

It was at the solemn consecration of 
the Abbey Church in 1932 that the 
papal legatus a latere, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, fearlessly 
retold over BBC the radical meaning 
of the dissolution of the ancient Abbey: 
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The overthrow of Buckfast was but 
one item in the fundamental change 
which Henry VIII wrought in the 
ecclesiastical constitution of Eng- 
land, making it clearly schismatical 
so far as it was in his power to do so, 
and thus preparing the way for the 
setting up of the definitely heretical 
Elizabethan Establishment outside 
the unity of the Western Church. 


Surely no clearer evidence can be 
viewed by the eyes of our head as well 
as by the eyes of our minds than this 
proof of the Anglican break in conti- 
nuity with the ancient Church in Eng- 
land! 

One admires the skill with which 
Dom Graf conjoins with the biography 
of Abbot Anscar a gripping story of the 
rejuvenation of the first of the great 
medieval abbeys to be so lovingly and 
so laboriously restored by perhaps the 
greatest monastic Abbot of the modern 
Church. It is no wonder, then, that to 
the subject of this book the scholarly 
and dear Dom Ernest Graf applies the 
encomium which Gregory the Great 
paid to St. Benedict himself: lle sanc- 
tus vir nullomodo potuit aliter docere 
quam vixit. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.1. 
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THe Curist or FairuH. By Karl Adam 
(Pantheon Books, New York, N. Y., 
1957), pp. x + 364. $6.00. 


An earnest effort to rediscover, ra- 
tionalize and popularize the weightier 
christological theses of the Christian 
Dogmatic is the business of Karl 
Adam’s 1954 literary masterpiece. The 
author explains that his work “is in 
essence a summary of the lectures I 
gave over a number of decades at the 
University of Tiibingen... . 
so much concerned with extending aca- 
demic theology as with bringing into 
relief the values of life that can be ap- 
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Cornelius J. Crowley 

A series of dialogues between a 
Franciscan religious and his spiritual 
director on various questions con- 
cerning the spiritual life. The theme 
of the work is taken from the words 
of Christ, to the effect that the 
kingdom of God is within the very 
soul of the Christian. The author 
speaks of the necessity of repent- 
ance and the amendment of one’s 
life as the first step toward the con- 
quest of the kingdom of God. He 
then treats of the four entrances 
to that kingdom: humility, self- 
abnegation, suffering, and the pas- 
sion and death of Christ. This is 
followed by a discussion of the 
eleven enemies who oppose the 
entry of the soul into the interior 
kingdom of God. The dialogue 
form was adopted by the author 
in order to make tke book easier 
to read and to present the doctrine 
in a more vivid fashion. ($3.95) 
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preceded the publication of this 
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prehended in the actual development of 
the Church’s Christology . . . the noble 
image of God become man.” 

At the present time we predict that 
The Christ of Faith will be as well 
known in a decade as Adam’s earlier 
books, his Spirit of Catholicism, his 
Son of God, his One and Holy, his 
Christ Our Brother. In many ways 
theologians will agree that this latest 
theological venture will surpass in dig- 
nity his earlier compositions. Time 
alone will validate that opinion. 

The volume is unevenly divided into 
two “Books.” But both portions—“The 
Person of Christ” and “The Work of 
Christ”—are a development of the 
Church’s belief that “Christology lies 
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at the heart of all Catholic dogma. The 
mystery of God become man is the holy 
tabernacle of the Church. Our entire 
religious position stands and falls with 
belief in Christ.” It is strictly within 
the context of this faith that Adam 
thoroughly examines the basic relation- 
ship of the totus homo with the totus 
Christus. 

To demonstrate the validity of the 
Church’s Faith, the author’s work 
spares neither orthodox nor heterodox 
speculations. This explains the 36 
pages which he devotes to an examina- 
tion of the great christological disputes 
of the early Christian centures. It like- 
wise explains the nine pages given over 
to Chapter III: “The Image of Christ 
in Non-Catholic Theology.” Chapter 
XIII brings us up to date, theologically 
speaking, of course. He titles it “The 
Interpretation of Christ’s Self-Con- 
sciousness in Late Scholastic and Post- 
Tridentine Theology.” Of paramount 
importance is Chapter XV which deals 
intelligently and convincingly with the 
mystery of “The Hypostatic Union and 
the Human Nature of Christ.” 

Before the Index of Persons (but not 
an Index Rerum) which rounds out the 
volume, Father Adam nicely and con- 
cisely summarizes the dogmatic of his 
entire work. His summary is to be 
found in the final sentence which, by the 
way, is indicative of the flavor which 
seasons the book. It is worth remem- 
bering for a point of our morning medi- 
tation. “The time of our Lord’s minis- 
try as our Redeemer is over. The time 
of the Messias is succeeded by the 
eternity of the Trinity.” And so it is. 
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This is the story of a man and his 
dream. The dream became much more 
than a dream. It became a consuming 
fire that carried the monk who con- 
ceived it into every avenue of thought 
to promote it. Dom Virgil Michel was 
so convinced of the vital nature of the 
liturgical movement that he preached, 
taught, wrote, and translated its impli- 
cations as long as his tongue could 
speak and his hand could move a pen. 

Born the second of a family of 15 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Michel 
of St. Paul, Minn., in 1890, Dom Virgil 
was fitted by talent as well as by home 
and formal education for the work to 
which the Lord called him. In his early 
youth he conceived a love of philosophi- 
cal thought from the writings of the 
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masterful Orestes Brownson—a love 
that developed and crystallized later 
through a familiarization with the great 
Aquinas. 

But philosophy was but a starting 
point for the monk’s scholarship. An 
indication of his amazing versatility 
was his teaching of Spanish and the 
violin and his direction of a student 
orchestra. At various times in his life 
he took active part in the rural life 
movement and was parish priest to a 
tribe of Indians. In all he did he 
seemed to concentrate all his tremen- 
dous effort. 

It was a trip to Europe, with visits 
to famed monasteries, that first lit in 
the Benedictine’s heart the fire of in- 
terest in the liturgical movement. Even 
before his return to the States, he wrote 
to his Abbot at St. John’s a plan to 
translate and disseminate several litur- 
gical books in wide use abroad. 

Dom Virgil’s concentration on the 
liturgy is perhaps best explained in 
these words of his biographer: 


He began to perceive that a 
properly worshiping people, realizing 
their oneness in the Mystical Christ 
and actively contacting the living 
realities of the liturgy, could in time 
transform a whole society (p. 36). 


It is interesting that the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body was little stressed in 
the United States at that time. But 
it was on the Mystical Body and its 
implications that Dom Virgil and his 
aides rested their work for a living 
liturgy. By reason of their member- 
ship in Christ’s Body, the liturgists 
stressed, the faithful have a meaningful 
role in the Church and her life. They 
should, therefore, assist at Mass not 
merely “‘as detached and silent specta- 
tors,” but as active participants cogni- 
zant of the true significance of the 
sacred drama unfolding before them. 
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Dom Michel abhorred the misinter- 
pretation that the liturgical movement 
received from many quarters. Again 
and again he emphasized that the lit- 
urgy consists not merely in the external 
accoutrements of sacred ceremonial. 
Rather, he explained, it is the grace-life 
of the Church, transmitted to devout 
and sincere participants in_ that 
ceremonial. 

The great emphasis, of course, was 
on the Mass, which Father Michel 
called “the concentrated embodiment 
of the whole scheme of redemption as 
well as of the whole Christian truth 
and life.” To some this may seem a 
slightly too exuberant definition; to 
Dom Virgil it was the motivation for 
all religious faith and moral life. 

Avid promoters of the liturgical 
movement have been criticized at times 
for their emphasis on the “priesthood 
of the laity.” By accentuating the 
active role that the layman must take 
in Church rites, they have been some- 
times misunderstood. It is not hard 
for the strict dogmatist to raise his eye- 
brows when he thinks a liturgist is 
replacing the celebrant with an un- 
ordained member of the faithful. After 
all, only a priest or Bishop has the 
power, indelibly engraved on his soul, 
to celebrate the Sacred Mystery. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion, however, 
that Dom Virgil Michel had no such 
thought in mind. He insisted always 
on correct theology, “anchored to the 
theological truths,” as he himself put 
it. Perhaps his enthusiasm for the 
subject of lay action at times made his 
adjectives too strong; but he was al- 
ways orthodox in his basic notion of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and of the 
workings of the grace channels called 
the sacraments. 

One avenue of lay participation in 
which Dom Virgil was particularly in- 





terested was Gregorian Chant. With 
the aid of two conferes he compiled a 
booklet of chant Masses which has sold 
almost 2,000,000 copies. Also, in the 
early 1920s, the layman’s Missal was 
all but unheard-of. Owing greatly to 
the liturgical movement, by 1952 sev- 
eral million copies of Missals for the 
laity had been sold, and now there are 
19 editions of English Daily Missals 
in the United States. 

Dom Virgil’s work as founder and 
editor of Orate Fratres, one of his most 
important ventures, received recogni- 
tion from Pius XI, who expressed his 
satisfaction that “St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious Benedictine tra- 
dition” by leading the faithful “back 
to the pure fountains of the sacred 
liturgy.” 

The purity of motive of the liturgical 
movement promoters was evidenced in 
their refusal to allow a large publishing 
firm to take over the enterprise at 
St. John’s. Dom Virgil Michel was 
too convinced that the movement was 
“the cause of God and an essential 
form of Catholic Action.” 

A review of the life of so zealous a 
man as the Benedictine firebrand can 
best be concluded with a piece of ad- 
vice he once gave to one harassed by 
troubles: “Between two Masses you 
can bear everything.” 

Rosert E. KEKEISEN 


A Word on Recent Publications 


We Sing While There Is Voice Left 
is the latest dynamic, challenging addi- 
tion to the “We” series (We Die Stand- 
ing Up; We Live with Our Eyes Open; 
We Work While the Light Lasts). Dy- 
namic in content and style, challenging 
to beginners in the spiritual life and to 
those who know that they should be far 
advanced along its paths: it is disturb- 
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ing, practical and profitable. In a few 


sentences Dom Hubert van Zeller, 


O.S.B., can jolt the reader out of en- 
trenched strongholds of thought that 
have long protected habits of selfishness. 
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Or he can propose so obviously a wise 
and simple line of conduct that act 
swiftly follows resolution. Or he can 
fill a succinct paragraph with pungent, 
living truths that will supply the reader 
with something to think about and 
something to do long after the book has 
been closed. Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1957, 198 pp. $2.50. 





Light and encouragement are two 
qualities needed by beginners in the 
religious life. Father Felix D. Duffy, 
C.S.C., provides both abundantly in his 
clear and forthright little Manual for 
Novices outlining the meaning and 
exigencies of a complete dedication to 
God under the evangelical vows. 

Definitions are accurate and practi- 
cal. Explanations are short and to the 
point. Yet there is a leisure about the 
presentation and occasional touches of 
beauty that make this a valuable study 
of a vocation as “a mystery of God’s 
love.” The doctrinal and ascetical 
riches of these pages highlight the no- 
bility of religious life while it is never 
forgotten that “God’s grace is a co- 
efficient of human effort, not a substitute 
for it.” B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 1957, 232 pp., $3.50. 





From Monsignor Francis Trochu, the 
gifted author of two excellent biogra- 
phies of the Curé d’Ars, comes The 
Insight of the Curé D’Ars, fifty stories 
illustrating the Saint’s power of pene- 
trating the secret places of the soul and 
disclosing hidden facts of past, present 
and future. A woman standing in a 
crowd was asked by the Curé for the 
bottle in her pocket containing the le- 
thal dose with which she intended to 
kill herself; a young man longing to be 
a priest, despite almost insurmountable 
impediments, was told that Our Lady 
would make it possible for him to be 
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ordained in an order that had not yet 
been founded; a nun who had con- 
tracted a debt before she entered reli- 
gion received from the Saint the exact 
sum needed to repay her creditor and 
to restore her peace of soul—and there 
are 47 other examples of the help he 
gave to those in need. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1957, 
$1.75. 





Golgotha and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is a fascinating summary of 
the latest archeological findings about 
those verses in the gospel that tell us 
that Jesus was crucified outside Jeru- 
salem at a place called Golgotha, or 
the Skull, near which there were a gar- 
den and a new tomb. Professor André 
Parrot, Curator-in-Chief of the French 
National Museums, Professor at the 
Ecole du Louvre and Director of the 
Mari Archeological Expedition, first 
formulates the archeological problems 
(the “three walls,” the gates, the site of 
the Pretorium, Antonia and Herod’s 
palace, tombs, gardens, and Gospel ac- 
counts) ; then he examines the evidence 
for the traditional site (the “witnesses” 
of the first four centuries, opinions of 
modern experts, the overwhelming prob- 
ability that “tradition does not err in 
locating Golgotha and the tomb of 
Jesus in the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre’’); lastly he tells the story 
of the site of this Church from Con- 
stantine’s basilica to the present kiosk, 
and he gives a brief but thorough sur- 
vey of tombs and burials in ancient 
Jerusalem. This book is an example 
of popularization at its best. Eleven 
large photographs and twenty-nine il- 
lustrative figures clarify the text. 
Studies in Biblical Archeology No. 6, 
translated by Edwin Hudson, Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 1957, $2.75. 

KS. 
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Threat to the Family 


: Catholic Church strives mightily to keep the ideal of the family 
bright and shining before the eyes of the world. We priests, perhaps more than anyone 
else, are aware that the spiritual success of every human is somehow linked to the beauty, 
the sanity and the order resplendent in the concept “home.” Much indeed of what is 
ugly and mad and out-of-joint in today’s world stems from a practical denial of the 
wisdom of Christian philosophy concerning family life. 

It is an arduous task to fight for this wisdom against the shifts of the secularists, the 
screams of the feminists and the rantings of the think-nots. Precious little aid in that 
struggle is forthcoming from many Protestant ministers of our land. On the contrary, as 
a body they seem eager to add the conclusions of a confused philosophy to the clamor 
against truth. 

The latest pronunciamentos from their ranks have been occasioned by their taking hot 
issue with Pope Pius XII when he reminded the world of a truth contained in the law of 
nature as well as in Christian revelation: the wife is subordinate to the husband within 
the society of the home. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, a Methodist minister of New York City’s Christ Church, 
objected. “I do not believe,” said he, “that wifely subordination will enhance the home.” 
In a masterful use of the non-sequitur, he added: “Since women are more religious than 
men, it would therefore impede spiritual progress if the more religious member of the 
family were subject to the less religious.” 

Displaying rare agility in hopping on a band wagon, the Rev. Mr. William Genne, 
Executive Director of the Family Life Department of the National Council of Churches, 
granted his seal of approval to the doctrine of equality of the spouses in the management 
of the family. “We hope,” he observed primly, “that the public will understand that 
there is a Protestant view about these things.” The public, Mr. Genne, does understand. 

If there is any land on the face of the earth where the husband’s natural leadership of 
the home needs desperately to be affirmed, it is right here in the U.S.A. The pseudo- 
funny and tired theme of the bumbling incompetence of the American husband and 
father; of his surrender of leadership to the wife; of the amused tolerance exercised 
toward him by the family—all this has been drilled into our national consciousness much 
too long. 

The whole nauseating joke is aptly summed up in the current quip: “The husband is 
head of the house, and the pedestrian has the right-of-way. Both are fairly safe if they 
don’t try to exercise their rights.” A sufficiently prolonged emphasis on this attitude, 
together with its endorsement by fuzzy-minded spokesmen, cannot help but promote the 
aims of anti-familial movements. 

Every effort to achieve the levelling of the sexes is grist for the mills of those who don’t 
like Western Christian civilization; are prepared to do all within their power to strike 
it down, and will be in there—with fangs bared—for the kill. 

This is a matter of revealed truth, to be found even in Protestant Bibles: “Wives must 
obey their husbands as they would obey the Lord; the man is the head . . .” (Eph. 
5, 22-23); “You, too, who are wives must be submissive to your 
husbands” (I Pet. 3, 1). 

A ready acceptance of this God-intended relationship can alone 
safeguard the inherent dignity of woman, and every attempt to 
equate her domestic authority with that of man only serves to de- 
mean her. Our Faith, of course, teaches that as persons they are 
equal, destined for the same goal, but as mates, God wills the hus- 
band to be the head of the home. It is enough for the woman, 
surely, that God wills her to be its heart. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 























Our sincere wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
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